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reaches its readers—w in fact, prove effective in open- 

t] d 5 remains to | seen. Possibly the strike 
ni ken by f the U. M. W.’s funds, but 
VE Mr.-] I YI f r } 
legal tal p himself out of 
jail. A n h lt lur ve believe, would | 
for the government to take over the mine not on pa- 
per, as it h ulready d but by leasing them for the 
lur n. The 1 ld then f that they were 
working directly for the government and were no longer 
crea x private pr l h circumstances the Presi- 
len uld be in at h | f position to insist that 
t! list rd the orders of John L. Lewis 


AS A STATESMAN SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, 


who is to take off is Viceroy of India next October, 
» an uNKNOWwN g ty, but a ist he has no political 
record of the kind that would damn him from the out- 
t. Thi more than 1 be said for a number of the 
men who had becn mentioned as possibles for the ap 
pomtm« Wavell has been a soldier all his life, and 


many good authori th he is among Britain's great- 
est. H mpaign in I 1 and his direction of the suc- 
cessful nquest of Ethiopia have been overshadowed 
by more recent events in Africa, but these operations will 


‘ ’ ‘ ’ e S| 
be remembered in history as brilliant examples of brick- 


making without straw. Although Wavell is the first 
military man ever to be appointed viceroy, the breaking 
of precedents can be justified by the fact that strategic 
insignt isan ty for the chief executive of a country 
so close to the war as is India. And his choice may be 
taken as a plain indication that the British government 
still thinks that victory comes first and Indian tinde- 
penden ond. Certainly, Indian nationalists who be- 
lieve that this order should be reversed declare that the 

means no change in British policy. We 
hope that Wavell will prove this pessimism premature. 
Tl dvent of a new viceroy is always an opportunity 
for an amnesty, and with Gandhi and Nehru out of jail 
it would | ome |x sible to re open negotiations. 
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ELMER DAVIS'S REMARKS ABOUT THE WAY 
Wash n news is handled by reporters and their 
| may have pr tated the action of the House in 
bolishing the domesti tivities of the Office of War 
Inf if hut th t hich th f h was used 
by Senator Styles Brid ind by Reps entatin $ Short 
und Sf ; ma E4 r that anything Davis might 
h id ld h , l uy nas a stick with 
V h to | the Administt n. Brid iccused Davis 
f wanting t len ) lation s press Short and 
Starnes brought up the name of Gocbbels. (Arthur 


worth of spl en 


Krock meanwhile put in nis two cent 


by saying that Davis had become merely a yes-man for 





The NATION 





himself being chi 


Krock 


P 1,4} i 
off-with-their heads 


the Administration 


SCSSI 


man.) In the 
House vote { 


Subsidy program: it also stipulated that all 


same 
to prohibit continuance of the OPA’s 
Officials should have at least five years of actual | 
no wonder the Chamber of Cornmerce t 
next day. We hope the $ 


rm & 
use ON TNCSe |} 


experience 


its voice in fulsome praise 


i 
will temper the rash actions of the H 


though its own action directing the liquidation of 


National Resources Planning Board is not encoura 


None of these extravagent performances are motiy 


we may be sure, by a desire to save moncy or avert 


press. The right is on a ram 


I 
That being so, a more cautious man than Davis n 


o 


tion Or preserve a free 


have deferred his free speech—which a bureaucrat js 
entitled to—until after the vote on OWI appropriat 
But we can’t help admiring him for not refusing to «1 
Bridges. 

+ 
THE HOUSE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
took a notable step toward prevention of World War III 
when it unexpectedly adopted the Fulbright resolut 
pledging the support of Congress for “appropriate in 
national machinery with power adequate to establish 
maintain a just and lasting peace.’ While the Fulbri 
resolution lacks the clarity of the Ball-Burton-Hatch-H 
resolution now pending in the Senate, it embodies 
essentials of post-war organization. Passage of the r 
lution by the House should have a most salutary eff 
abroad. For it makes clear that the United States has 1 
intention of relapsing into the kind of pre-war isolat 
ism that was marked by the Neutrality Act. The fact t 
staunch isolationists like Hamilton Fish and John 
Vorys approved the resolution indicates that much gr 
has been won. While we shall doubiless find many 
these isolationists opposing all specific plans for post 
organization, their assent to the general principle 
American participation in world affairs suggests that th 
are aware of the present temper of public opinion 
expressed in the opinion polls. The situation in the Ser 
ate, where the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill resolution 
been held up for months, is much less satisfactory. P 
bly because Senators only come up for reelection once 
six years, isolationism still appears to have consider 
influence in the upper chamber. But there is at leas‘ 
fighting chance that in an effort to keep the House from 
stealing the show, the Senate will feel compelled to go 
that body one better and adopt the Ball resolution. 

>. 
ALMOST A FULL YEAR HAS PASSED SINCE 
Donald M. Nelson promised to appoint two labor v 
chairmen to the War Production Board. The promise was 
made when Ferdinand Eberstadt and the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board were about to take over the WPB; the 
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sromise has finally been kept at a time when 
Baruch-Eberstadt combinatio1 


ling the WPB. Clint 





ceel Workers, is to be vice-chairman for man-power 
] } , TY ] } rr ’ \ r 
n and at the same time vice-chairman of the Wat 


Manpower Commission in charge of labor relations. We 


his great ability and applaud his selection 
Keenan, former secretary of the Chic 

bor, is to be vice-chairman of the WPB in charge 
labor-production division, We note with amuse- 
makes much of the fact that 


break off their 


t that Nelson unctuously 


will go on government salary and 
connections; most of his business recruits are still 
ving salary from the home office. More important 
that, however, is the fact that we see no evidence 
either Golden or Keenan will give labor a voice 11 


luction problems. Golden's duties are to be 
in-power liaison, though he knows more about pro- 
Keenan, who 
in the OPM, 


reoh} _ g« Lear ay 
probiems Ol! WoOrke!l proauc- 


n problems than most business 


men. 
a good record under Sidney Hillman 
signed to deal with 


| 


Tr 
i 
Though some of the most fruitful tdeas of the 


program first came from labor, there is every indi- 


n that its re presentatives at the WPB are to be kept 


f{ management’s production counsels. 
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Notice to “Nation” Readers 
] 


, 
} 


order to overcome the increasing delays caused by 
time curtailment of transportation, The Nation, be- 
ling with this issue, is advancing its press date by 
nty-four hours. This should result in prompt delivery 
The Nation to subscribers as well as to newsstand 
rs 
— 
a a = a 
zar or Subsidies 
PPONENTS of the Administration have appar- 
ently decided to take advantage of bad weather 
nd the exceptional food requirements of war time to 
ake as much political capital as possible out of the food 
j shortage. Their cry at the moment is for a “food czar” 
# with full control over production, processing, distribu- 
and pricing of food. On the surface, the demand 
ecems not unreasonable. Greater coordination and cen- 
ralization of authority are usually necessary in war time. 
Mr. Davis's powers, though great, are by no means 
ibsolute. He does not have the authority, for example, 
allow farm prices to skyrocket, even though it may 
be argued that a sharp increase in agricultural prices 
would certainly bring increased production. He does 
E not have the power to reduce army or lend-lease allot- 
ments, although such a reduction would certainly mean 
LS more food for civilians He cannot comp | men to work 





on farms if they prefer the high wages of the war plants. 
| " 


lhe advocates of a ‘food czar’ proba 





oly have no de- 
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British Labor Marks Time 


troversial conference since 
h Labor Party signal- 
“no change.’ it vot 1 for con- 
of the yf national 
a rath mall ie itr 1 the view that 


lass unity would be promoted 


affiliation of the Communist Party. 
d bated, 


» with informed fore- 


ind the con- 


major 18sues 


A more open ind iting contest was that between 
hur Greenwood and Herbert Morrison for the treas- 
Greenwood won by a substantial 


not overwhelming majority. 
ome Ameri mmmentators have interprete 1 this 


| | 
is On , with the victory going 


in be described as right 
rious differences between 
y or short-range tactics. 
gradual approach to socialism; both 


I 
+ > t] 


favor the continuance of the party truce and the 
» rivalry 


exclu- 


sion of the Communists. On the 


between them is not personal, although personal 


factors do enter. Rather it represents a structural fissure 
in the party which ts le when Labor ts in 


opposition but is likely to § ly when Labor again 
takes office 
The Brit 


the two chief components are the 


is really a federation in which 


national trade unions 


if 


and the local labor trade-union element is 
organization. 


yacking and much of the 


streng nd the weakness of the 
financial 
lual members of the local parties 
il work. Thanks to the voting 
cir monetary resources, the 
promising con- 
) Parliamentary nominees, 
ins Of pr nsioning off 
iverage 
Parliamentary 
wever, 1s the 
tend inevi- 
ing the 

war, if is tr 


tion and have mad 


The NATIO’ 


f 


in times of peace a measure which infringes on 


vested trade-union interest may be strenuously 
even though it is in accord with the Labor Party pr 

Arthur Greenwood, although not a union offi 
lways been close to the big trade unions. Morris 
» other hand, owes his place in the party to th 
in which he built it up in the London area, where 


to the multiplicity of trades no one union predomi 


' 
ry 


Of the two, he is perhaps the more aware of tl 
that if ever labor is to win full power it must br 
its base and become less of a “‘class’’ party in the 
ense. In a series of remarkable speeches he has mad 
during the past few months, the keynote of which has 
been the paramountcy of the consumer in the promot 
of economic welfare, he has attacked the evils of secti 
alism, monopoly, and restriction in a manner which may 
well have irked some of his trade-union colleague 
“Labor,” he said in one of these addresses, “‘must be 
more in practice than a party of social services and wage 
standards. . . . The one general principle that has some 
meaning and can be defended is that the interest of the 
community, and not the interest of this or that group 
industry or elsewhere, must decide. 

There is great danger that after the war Church 
prestige will sweep the Conservatives back into power 
a victory flood tide and that, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
gests elsewhere in this issue, the war-time promis 
social and economic reform will be forgotten. This 
why some of the most vigorous members of the Lal 
Party have urged that the political truce should be end 
now. Lack of activity and the necessity of maintais 
the status quo by not fighting by-elections is, they « 
tend, sapping the party's energy and organization. A 


1 


after the war, they fear, Churchill will be in a posit 
to force them into a continued coalition on take-it-or 
leave-it terms. These factors cannot be lightly dismis 
but the political truce cannot be broken without breal 
ing up the national government—a step which wo 
almost certainly prove a costly blunder. It would for 
Churchill to seek a new mandate at a general elect 
with the Conservatives appearing as the embodiment 
the national will to victory and Labor as pursuers 
sectional ends. 

Labor will not win power by such tactics but rather | 
making itself a vehicle for the widespread though not 
fully articulated demand in Britain for a new so 
order. Herbert Morrison, we believe, has grasped that 
truth and alone among the leaders of British Labor hi 
hammering out a far-sighted policy. That is why 


regret his defeat by Greenwood who, despite his abil 
and charm, no longer seems to possess the dynamics of 
leadership. Marking time in the electoral field is o1 
thing but British Labor cannot afford to stick in the 
mental rut into which it fell after the downfall of the 


Labor government in 1931. 
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Expediency in Argentina 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 





HE action of the State Depar f g 
military government in Ar nav dubious 
from every point of view It w n of t 


without precede nt. Although our government has 


imes withheld recognition from regimes which 
to power through unconstitutional means, it has 


metimes, as recently in the case of Panama, established 
ns with them promptly and without asking embar- 
} pu} < 


questions. In other words, we have kept the 


principle of constitutionality on ice to be used when con- 
+ _ ] Tf } ' mr c 
nt—turning principie itself into an instrument of 

Z 


pediency. 

So there’s no use scolding the Administration for for- 
getting, in the case of Argentina, its theoretical dis- 
ipproval of governments born of rebellion. The problem 

sa different one. The problem is to decide whether, since 
l expediency is to be our guide whichever course we fol- 
w, the quick recognition of the Ramirez dictatorship 


is a wise move. The Nation believed, and said at the 
ne of the coup, that the State Department would do 
to insist upon a constitutional regime which could 
ounted upon to adopt an honest, anti-Axis foreign 
y. We pointed out that the reactionary character of 
new government offered little reason to expect that 
ntina would become a full, dues-paying member of 
ti-Axis coalition. 
too late, Washington is beginning to discover 
that were evident from the moment the Ramirez 
took power. Not only has Ramirez given no sign 
Axis sentiment, but suspicion is gaining ground 
‘ 


1e coup was actually engineered by a pro-Nazi mili- 


group which believed that Patron Costas, Castillo’s 
! 


picked successor, might, when elected, favor closer 


ions with the United States. Whether this turns out 
be the case or not, it is obvious that the new regime 
laying a cagy game, proclaiming solidarity with the 
er Americas while announcing as its international 
icy a new variety of ‘‘true”’ neutrality. 
Argentina’s military men and other nationalist ele- 
ments have watched with alarm and natural resentment 
rearming of its neighbors, particularly Brazil, with 
American lend-lease material. If the new government can 
get a share of this valuable booty and at the same time 
maintain its happy intimacy with the Axis powers, the 


hopes of the reactionaries will be wholly realized. Every 
gesture so far made must be taken as a hopeful bid for 

terial aid from the United States. But in this gamble 
the Ramirez regime stands to lose. Recognition is one 

ng; guns and planes and tanks are more precious com- 
modities, and our government is not likely to hand them 
out for anything less than a break with the Axis. 
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clner We 
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anoid hints at a world- 

ech by Shafer of Michi- 

‘ts threatened by the 

» press of America,” Shafer said, 

is—it is Weiner who is to blame. 

ated an 80 per cent slash in news- 
prohibition creeps into America through 
with all the attendant evils of gangs, 
Weiner is to blame, with 


r cent slash in distilled liquor. 


poison liquor 

his program for a 99 | 

It was Weiner, Russian-born Wall Street lawyer, 

who slashed farm-production machinery 70 per cent with- 
rhyme, reason, or authority.” 

This speech is only one of the more extreme examples 

the attacks made in Congress upon Joseph Weiner, 
who, as I explained last week, has just been elbowed 
out of the War Production Board by Donald M. Nelson 
after two years as head of civilian supply in the succes- 

alphabet war agencies. Perhaps Weiner was not 
oad-gauged” enough—to borrow Nelson's phrase— 
lerstand that it was as important to keep in the 
praces of the distillers as to provide alcohol for 
smokeless powder and synthetic rubber. The distillers, 
however, are now turning out industrial alcohol for war, 
whether they like it or not. The farm-equipment manu- 
facturers, allied as they were with the farm bloc, proved 
more powerful. They objected, as did every other civilian 
industry, to having their production cut after Pearl Har- 
bor. The Big Seven in the industry protested against the 
concentration order which handed over curtailed produc- 
tion schedules to the smaller companies and cleared the 
decks of the big ones for war work. 

“There was, of irse, tremendous pressure from the 
ervices to get everything they wanted,” Senator 
iman of Missouri said to Wetner at the Truman com- 
mittee hearings on farm equipment last January. “... I 
am morally certain that there was not any pressure group 
down there po inding you on every side to get this farm 
machinery for the farmer.’ This is one of the few cases 
in which Senator Truman's moral certainties do not sur- 


vive empiric test. The big farm-equipment companics 
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1s Tractored Out 


STONE 


farm bloc have succeeded in recent mot 
getting authorit 


é > 


farm equipment shifted from the WPB to the D 


‘ the Truman committee, 
of Agriculture, and obtaining constant 
revision in their steel allocations. On June 9 N 
announced that in the year beginning July 1 the 
equipment companies would be allowed to prod 
per cent of the 1940 level, and gave them a prelit 
allocation of 900,000 tons of steel. He also anni 
that concentration of production would be abandor 

Here are the facts of the farm-equipment story. 1 
years 1937, 1940, 1941, and 1942—despite Pearl Har- 
bor—were the four years of highest farm-machii 
sales since the First World War. Farmers entered 1 
with the greatest aggregate quantity of machinery in } 
tory. A curtailment program went into effect on N 
vember 1, 1942. In July of that year, after considerab! 
prodding, the farm-equipment branch of the WPB 
branch dominated—typically—by the big manufacturer 
had recommended that in the twelve months beginni 
November 1 production be permitted at 50 per cent 
the 1940 level. Their opposite numbers in the Depar: 
ment of Agriculture agreed, but Secretary Wickard 
chairman of the Food Requirements Committee, cut 
to 38 per cent. The Civilian Supply Branch of t! 
WPB recommended 27.6 per cent for the reason, am 
others, that liberal appeals methods generally perm 
production 20 to 25 per cent in excess of quotas. | 
Army-Navy Munitions Board, through Ferdinand EF! 
stadt, its chairman at the time, urged a deeper cut | 
cause of the urgent need for raw materials. As a resu!! 
Weiner was instructed to cut farther. His final recom- 
mendation of 23 per cent was approved by the 
powerful Requirements Committee, on which the arm 
services are represented, but in September that body 
the farm-equipment program again, allocating to it on 
120,000 tons of steel instead of the 176,000 tons call 
for by the 23 per cent program. Weiner at this p 
appealed and got the original allocation restored. Out 
put of repair parts was permitted at 145 per cent of the 
1940 level. It was felt that with this generous allowan 
for repair parts and the large stock of machinery on hand 
we should have ample equipment with which to m 
food goals. 

In the summer of 1942, while the industry was stil 
going full blast on civilian work, it had a huge backl 
of unfilled war orders, most of them on the boo! 
the large companies, Only the Big Seven can make trac: 
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tors and combines, but the Labor Production Division of 
the WPB and Weiner’s Office of Civilian Supply pro- 
posed in July that production of other farm machinery 

concentrated in the smaller plants. In August both 
Lieutenant General Somervell, chief of the Services of 
Supply, and Under Secretary of War Patterson urged 
Nelson to put Weiner’s concentration program into effect 
as quickly as possible. So did the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The industry balked, and the WPB balked with 
it, but a modified program was finally adopted in Octo- 
ber. Ever since, there has been retreat, one concession fol- 
lowing another. “Farm equipment,” the Wall Street 
Journal says today, “is being fixed by politics.’’ And by 
big business. 

In the retreat Weiner was left to become the goat of 
industry and the farm bloc. The Shafer type of attack 
upon him began in Congress in December. When the 
Truman committee looked into the situation, with malice 
aforethought, in January, it did not summon Patterson, 
Somervell, Eberstadt, or Nelson. Eberstadt let the com- 
mittee know privately that he would increase the allot- 
ment for farm machinery before the hearings, and Nel- 
son announced an increased allocation the day after the 


Truman report was rushed into print. The committee, 


A 





which praised Weiner last June for ‘advocating an all- 
out effort,”’ was shamefully unfair to him in its farm- 
machinery report in January. Previously suspicious of 
dollar-a-year men, it criticized Weiner for not heeding 
the advice of the personnel of the Farm Machinery and 


Equipment Branch, ‘‘drawn in large part from the in- 
dustry, having a wealth of experience gathered over a 
long period of time in planning an industry program un- 
der conditions free from governmental restriction’ —a 
new note in Truman reports. No one would have gath- 
ered from that report that the farm-machinery branch 
of Weiner’s Civilian Supply Division was headed and 
staffed by farm-born and -bred agricultural experts. While 
Weiner was being attacked in Congress as a “Russian- 
born Wall Street lawyer,” no one pointed out that Wil- 
liam Russell, who drew up the farm-equipment report for 
the Truman committee, was formerly with Cravath, de 
Gersdorff, Swaine, and Wood, Wall Street's most fa- 
mous firm of corporation lawyers. Weiner has been trac- 
tored out by the Big Seven, and the price will be paid in 
battle. Though the armed forces are still short of steel, 
International Harvester and its allies will probably get 
1,000,000 tons in the next twelve months. Ce mest pas 


la guerre. 
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ECENTLY A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, was quoted 
by PM as having said that the Ku Klux Klan was 

John Temple Graves of the Birmingham Age- 

ld and Virginius Dabney of the Richmond Trmes- 

Asked by the present writer to comment on 

Mr. Randolph declared that he had said 

her that the two expressed the spirit of the Klan. This 

distinction is minor. Two outstanding Southern liberals 

been classed with the Klan by one of the most 

prominent Negroes in America. It is not a unique inct- 

lent: there have recently been numerous Negro attacks 
m liberals, North and South. 

So general, in fact, on the part of Negroes 1s this new 

ide toward both white and Negro liberalism that it 

of deliberate strategy. If it is strategy, 

is called in military 

No strategy 1s 

igh the ele- 


situation.’ 


; is known, 
rroes who are 
trie pr ) pects 

while to make 


tors whi h 


lime man’s primitive 


m to the strange. The alica cast up on the beach 


is killed because his color, speech, smell are differ 
The impulse is rooted in nature's urge to eliminate t 
atypical from her breeding program and must theref 
be reckoned with in all contacts between physically 
ferent races, however tragically misapplied. When i 
stead of the solitary castaway great numbers of aliens a: 
involved, this primitive instinct against the strang: 
powerfully reinforced by a group instinct to defend 
cultural heritage. Probably the strongest motive behi: 
this attitude is the determination of a race to keep 
children like itself. It is characteristic of all races t 
uneasy lest the succeeding generation fall away from t 
parents’ precious standards. A threat to change childs 
from replicas of ourselves into beings of a different ki: 
stirs us to fierce resistance. This is true even though + 
alien host was deliberately imported, as were both t 
Negroes in the South and the Orientals on the W 
Coast. 

Lastly, wherever there is a history of violence and « 
rage between physically different races, it is obvious t! 
the prejudices will be intensified on both si 
victim seeks his vicarious revenge, and the perpetrat 
secks reasons to explain and justify his crimes 

And, of course, when a difference in economic lev: 
makes one group a supposed threat to the other's stan 
ard of living, all prejudices are exacerbated. In the « 
of the Negro the threat has been met by wage and 
discrimination. This keeps large sections of the Ne 
population poor, ignorant, and lacking in ambiti 
These attributes are then cited as reasons for discrimi: 
tion. The answer is obviously that if the Negro is actua! 
inferior, discrimination ts superfluous: he will not 


able to compete 


All the factors so far mentioned affect the relations o! 


races in general and of the many racial groups within th 
country. But in the case of the Negro, added to all the: 
considerations is another circumstance, apparently uniqu 
in history, that utterly overshadows them. The Negro i 
an ex-slave who carries the mark of his former status it 


i 


his pigmentation. It is the status rather than the colo: 
which is the key to his present position. An Apache, fo: 


example, is as dark as the average Negro, but a whit 
American would feel no chagrin at finding an Apache i: 


his ancestry. For the Indian was not a slave. 


That this suscc ptibility to enslavement is a permanent 


characteristic, that the stigma is “real” or deserved, | 


contrary to the teachings of history, philosophy, religion 


and ethnology. Races and cultures rise and fall more 
slowly than individual families but in the same fashion. 
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rtainly, to discuss the issue on its lowest plane, many 
I , 

tne bound-boys, indentured servants, and transported 
. + , “ae 7 ’ 

ns who arrived in this country were as much “slaves 
the Negro. Certainly, too, the development of both 
in this country shows that talent and ability are 
+h, 4+ iv hite 


Wilt 


in slaves of any color. It may well bx 


} 


s emigrant ancestors were substantially slaves, eco- 


or penal. But it is the white man’s good fortune 
he fact cannot be determined by his appearance. 
a racial group that while by no means 


We have, then, 
en” is nevertheless not generally accepted either as 


A 


| or an economic equal, Many of this race “pass 


s, but unless a Negro’s color is light enough to 
mit this he remains under the shadow of his 


more natural, more creditable to the 


heritage. 
ing could be 
Negro’s spirit, than the determination to escape this 
idow, to better himself, to obtain an opportunity equal 


it of other men. It is impossible to think of any 
n whatever against this honorable desire. Certainly, 
refore, the Negro is justified in having some plan of 
some notion of what he is after and of what is 

best way to go about getting it. 

GRADUALISM OR EXPLOSION? 
Roughly two lines of strategy are open to Negro 
lers. But they cannot, as they seem to be trying to do 
v, follow both lines simultaneously. They must choose 
| choose soon. Their choice would logically be deter- 
ned by their theory of history. If they are of the grad- 
st school, the procedure would be to exact, by a com- 
on of persuasion and pressure, as much as the white 
in the present state of the two races is willing to 
ede. That is the method by which peoples and classes, 
ler the slowly developing democratic system, have in 
past won a measure of justice. It is a method which 
er achieves perfect justice and indeed does not pre- 
even theoretically, any perfect state toward which 
democrat can strive. Since there 1s no compelling end, 
re is nothing to justify the means. The means must 
istify themselves; they must, however compromised and 
dequate, at least represent amelioration of present ills 
methods generally agreed on and protected by law. 
nder democracy there are some things which cannot 
rally be done to a Negro or any other man. Under a 
tal government, where any policy may be promoted and 
fended as being in the interest of a promised Utopia, 
ere is nothing which cannot be done. The Negro has 
inder democracy a certain minimum protection, pitiable 
ugh it may be, and historically these minimum rights 
f oppressed classes in a democracy do tend to expand 
ird equality. 

hat this protection, however limited, is not, within 
frame, negligible may be illustrated by the fact that 
Negro Communists who obstructed our war effort before 
Germany's attack on Russia are alive and active today, 
whereas similar activity in their spiritual fatherland or 


liquidation. In the same way the ¢ t theater in 
; ; 
Lor nued rive pla t ! doubt 
critical of the vernment du t German ait 
| 2 } + I } 
i sn Ove! n \ Li ted to 
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\ onora adherence ti hf f s 
, 
t did adi it has managed to ex wit! ternal 
viol e s he time of Cromwell. Theref it was 
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not disturbed by the Marxist theater, nor, 


ciples, would it have been easy for it to act if it had been 

So much for democracy and its limitations and its 
gradualisms. The other theory of history is, of course, the 
explosive: it holds that all progress, so-called, 1s produced 
by fracturing a social mold—or at least by attempts to 


fracture it. In the case of the American Negro it would 
have to be the second method. He has not the milit 
strength to challenge the white man. And it is doubtful 
whether he can get much help. No honest American can 
be happy about the Negro’s present lot or anything but 
contemptuous of the whites who would worsen or even 
stabilize it. But though Americans fought once to free the 
Negro from slavery, they will hardly fight again over the 
precise status of a race which in the seventy years since 
it was freed has shown an advance unparalleled in cul- 
tural history and which now oc upies positions of esteem 
in the arts and in some branches of learning, of rank in 
the army, and of influence in ¢ ongress. In this picture, 
it is true, there are plenty of gaps and inadequacies to 
move a well-disposed white man to indignation and to 
further effort, but they are not sufficient, taken in their 
historical setting, to move him to a crusade. Except for 
problematical Communist support, the Negro would 
fight alone. 

Even Communist support cannot be greatly relied on. 
Communism is prevalent among the Negro intelligentsia, 
and its characteristic tactics of provocation and disrup- 
tion, pursued long after they have ceased to be of service 
to Russia, may be seen in occasional manufactured inci- 
dents and in the Negro’s studied attitude of hostility to 
all whites in some localities. But numerieally it is weak, 
and its leadership has neither the quality nor the native 
air required to move Americans. 

Above all, Soviet Russia, following the course indi- 

ated by the dissolution of the Comintern, is almost sure 
to become more nationalistic, particularly if victorious. 
In that case it will abandon its local efforts here for the 
sake of the more strictly national advantages which pre- 
sumably we shall be able to offer after the war. But even 
if it were intent on creating for itself a favorable condi- 
tion of chaos here, it probably would discover that the 
Negro, for several reasons, was not a suitable agent for 


The Negro, then, would have to fight alone, and the 
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intellectually 
n for claiming the abolition of all dis- 

on. But the real question is whether an explosion 
retard or accelerate the Negro’s progress. We can 
ruess the answer by examining the Civil War, the 
parture from gradualism in our internal affairs. 
ro’s advance since then has been remarkable, but 

- history of the Negro in other countries 

slavery was ; ied, the long-run advantage of 


Civil War seems more dubious. Far from being irre- 


pressible, the conflict now seems to have been syntheti- 


cally manufactured over an issue that was in danger of 
being solved peace fully, as it was solved in the British 
Empire, by economics and the moral sense of mankind. 
As it was, to give the ex-slave the vote overnight and 

t the same time disfranchise the white, while defensible 
on the grounds of abstract justice or of punishment for 
lion, did in practice so far exceed the cultural limits 

of both races then that reaction was inevitable. Its para- 
lyzing effect on Southern political intelligence is only too 
well known. There is less recognition of how profoundly 
the experience undermined the Negro’s confidence in the 
nan’s method of government and also in his own 
apacity. With no preparation he was raised to some of 
the highest offices in the state. Almost as swiftly he was 
hised. What had been done without 

ight was undone by violence at the polls. Inevi- 


oned the whole atmosphere 


ences of this violent rupture 

ctly affected. It has been a further 

1¢ nation that a feeling of remorse for its 

‘truction has moved the North to condone 

nsigence and even to regard it with a cer- 

nate amusement. No one can demonstrate 

that a different approach to the problem would have had 
happier re 


been worse 


» other method could have 


is its Main issue was con- 
ses of d _ of gricfs 
bolition of chattel servitude. 

vas no other solution, the war 

ind the curse and shame destroyed. But 

if a peaceful solution had been worked out, as was done 
everywhere else, Negro and white man would both be 


farther advanced in brotherhood today. 
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if violence can advance n 
now, the Negro is justified in not stopping short 


id, of course, he is justified in denouncing tl 


By the same t 


10 
counsel moderation. But he should be sure of his st: 
ealistic about where his present technique is | 

im. As matters are developing, the attitude of 
leaders and of most Negro new spapers, intentional 
not, is tending to produce a race war. If this attitu 
intentional and if it is adopted by the Negro peo 
will have to be justified by the results. If it is not int 
tional and the war occurs as a sort of mass accident 
tragedy will be absolute. 

WASTED ASSETS 

Meanwhile, the possible advantages of a campaig 
gradualism are being frittered away. There is no s; 
to give details. But a characteristic example may be f 
in a recent story by Richard Wright in Harper's M 
zine. Wright tells how the experimental animals 
laboratory were accidentally let out of their cages by 
Negro attendants, who then to avoid detection put t 
back indiscriminately. According to the author, 
change was never noted by the scientists. The st 
marked by infantile glee at the triumph over wl 
stupidity. Such glee is characteristic of an oppr 
people’s attitude toward its oppressors, but in a ra 
leader one would expect some recognition that faithf 
ness to his trust is an asset in the Negro’s strugg| 
the Negro can be persuaded by his leaders that deceit 
unfaithfulness are commendable, his economic valu 
reduced and so is his power to improve his status. 

The oppressed are always tempted to make an idol 
scapegoat of their wrongs. But the imposing rise of 
American Negro has been effected by those member 
the race, great and humble, who resisted that enti: 
by-path. It is precisely because they did not resent t! 
wrongs as much as they might justly have done that t! 
have made the Negro a symbol of beauty and dig: 
among us. 

This is no place to sentimentalize over the Negro’s 
virtues. And of all substitutes for justice, sentimental 
is the most offensive. But since some of those virtues 
least, are of strategic value, it is permissible for ¢! 
Negro to count them in planning his campaign. His g 
manners are notable and have saved large areas of ¢! 
country from savagery. A magistrate of long experi 
recently remarked, for instance, that Negroes were 
only gentlemen in New York. The Negro’s skill w 
children, with the sick, and with animals is a by-w 
among us. His religious feeling has brought a sense 
mystery, love, and reverence to Americans. 

If a campaign of gradualism is decided on as the 
promising, these recognized assets should not be wast 
in a crusade for social acceptance; efforts should be 
centrated on the economic front. Here the enemy is w 
est; here the Negro’s friends are most numerous. Not 
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idous total ofr 1,/S80,0Q0Q0 tons of new shipping, 
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in claims went down to 372,000 tons. Actual 
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\kings may have been still less, for the Nazis, never 


st about the feats of their submarines, included an 


10.000 tons at the end of the month. Thus 


licable 


' 1 
the »ct three y mii , 
ne iast three montns the 


1 at least 659,000, 1,185,000, and 1,408,000 tons 


United States alone has 


the stockpile of United Nations shipping. And 
he same period the reopening of the Mediterranean 
contributed another huge increment. These gains 


in accentuation of an earlier trend, for 488,000 and 
000 tons were added in January and February. 
Another gauge of progress is the destruction of sub- 
March and May, 
we have any figures for this. British estimates for 
and thus in May 


rines. For only two recent months, 


se months are seventeen and thirty, 


_ exceeded the estimated building rate 
twenty. While this is good news, we must remember 
t the enemy has from 300 to 500 U-boats, of which 
om 100 to 150 are in operation at one time. Far more 
rious for the Germans is the loss of skilled com- 
inders and well-trained crews. The recent practice of 
lacing one skilled commander in charge of an entire 


yack’’ has made good Ie adership more effective 


lf 
‘| 
in in the earlier days of the war, but men like Prien 
still the first to be kille« 
Such figures as these are in no sense absolute. For in- 
tance, we have no statistics on time losses for damaged 


the very considerable ship 


ins: and, on the other side, 











losses Of 550,000 tons a month are bound to d y the 
day of victory, but unless Germatr can increa m 





enormously it is certain to be defeated tn the et 

[he most encouraging aspect of this improvement 
has been brought: ab by something more 
substantial than a periods subsidence of submarine war- 


rare. I ifiier anti-submarine elforts were often Poors of 


, ae aa 
ganized and directed. There were certain “blind’’ areas: 
various agencies duplicate d each other's work: a common 
command was lacking. After the Casablanca conference 
the Allies worked out a scheme whereby the British and 
Canadian navies assumed rep ynsibtlity for guarding the 
convoy lanes to Europe in the middle and eastern At- 
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lantic, while the United States provided protection in 
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Much of the progress made is due to the larger quan- 
tities and far better quality of anti-submarine weapons 
Our navy, like the British, long neglected the uns} 
] lend cnr ¢ nh cT1nG ¢ la? +) In n« f 
ar drudgery or; improving on the technical means « 
combating the U-boat. The outbreak of 


trying to beat the 1941 German U-boat with the weapons 


11¢ 4 ; iy , 
of 1918. And we did not even have enough of those 
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value. Recently, after a severe interna! struggle, the navy 
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in be almost perfectly safe- 


I [ f rs, but these “garages” cost 
too much in tu ind labor to be constructed everywhere. 
N factories making engines and other 
pt ted against the precision bomb- 

ir For es and J ito 
Ihe main instruments, then, of our present limited 
Su ss have been an increased output of new and old 
ind aerial bombing. Inasmuch as the peak of 
is still approaching, our for achieving con- 
of submarines is relatively bright. We are sure to 
have individua! bad months, and the U-boat will remain 
a danger as long as the war lasts, but we have already 
survived the worst period. One of the teachings of 
Mahar > iin | 1 vind I tne verve de cour é, 
rf war aga f ca 5 pr difficulties, but 

ne itd A if 

The \ f the U-boat has been r proved 
ry tr s it has ted for the | 1 Nations. 
Shor of n hant tonn prevented « la hing 
nd atta for rly a r after Pear! Harbor. All 





{ } appear t na if 1 i r hand 

/ n con trating the r ! n 

plies led for an effective inv Euro may 
e Hitler one more chance to win | var in Russia 
In the Pacific the war of attrition is being waged under 
ntally different conditions. Here Japanese sub- 
marin rippled by the distance of their bases, have 
very little effort to interfere with our seaborne 
nsport of men and lies. We, on the other hand, 
lefinitely on the offensive, and in eighteen months 

f war ha lestroyed more than 200 enemy merchant 
_or nearly 100,000 tons a month. Our submarines 

less numerous than those of the Germans, operate 

m more distant bases, and have far fewer targets. 

\ f th facts their ess has | nothing 

rt of astonishing. Very few have been lost, ind the 

f enemy shipping, while small compared to our 

s in the Atlantic, represents an even greater propor- 

f the Japanese merchant mari Its replacement 

») impose a far preater train on national resources. 

\ e the outlook here is relatively encouraging, 
Amer ns have always had a tendency to take too much 
ranted with respect to Japan—a habit of mind which 


even our defeat it Japanese hands have eliminated. 
fhe conclusion is being drawn in some quarters, for 


example, that because our sinkings of enemy merchant 
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ships exceed the pre-war output of Japanese y 
are therefore winning the war of attrition, and ] 
far-flung island empire will ultimately fall from ir 
to keep open its lines of communication. Such 

n is not warranted by the facts. It is quite likel; 
Japan has not made the phenomenal increase in 
building of the United States, but it is ridiculous to ; 
its present output by pre-war standards. The Japa: 
ire being hurt by the kills of our submarines, but they 
certainly not being defeated. In short, we must not 1 
take our gains in either the Atlantic or the Pacifi 


decisive victories. 


10 Years Agoin “The Nation” 


NOTHER NATION to throw sand in the gears o! 

creaky international machinery is Japan. A very defi 
check to progress at Geneva has resulted from Mr. S: 
announcement that Japan would demand naval equality 
Great Britain and the United States in 1935 .. . to mait 
control over vast territory on the Asiatic mainland. . . 
may have the one salutary effect of impelling the Ur 
States to draw closer to the nations of Europe and to Ru 
Isolation is a desirable quality only when it pays t 
isolated.—June 7, 1933. 


DISCLOSURE BEFORE the Senate Banking and Cur: 
Committee that Morgan and his nineteen partners, includ 
such celebrities as Thomas Lamont and E. T. Stotesbury, | 
no income taxes in this country for 1931 and 1932 
excited tremendous surprise and no little indignation 

I am reminded, incidentally, of the severe lecture wh 
Mr. Lamont read the Senate Finance Committee eight 
months ago on the deficiencies of Congress. He was tl 
oughly dissatisfied with the manner in which the country \ 
} 


being governed It would appear that he might h 


done better to leave criticism of the government to those o 


us who pay the costs.—PAUL Y. ANDERSON, Jane 7, 193 


MAGISTRATE BENJAMIN GREENSPAN of New Yo 
City has dismissed the case brought by the Society for 
Suppression of Vice against the Viking Press for publishi: 
Erskine Caldwell’s novel, ‘God's Little Acre.” . ..™M 
Sumner, head of the Society for the Suppression of V 
had protested that no consideration should be given to 
defense of the book made by various literary critics becau 
so he said, literary critics were to be regarded as ‘abnormal! 
people.” To this Magistrate Greenspan replied: “The co 
is of the opinion that this group of people, collectively, has 
a better capacity to judge the value of a literary producti 
than one who is more apt to search for obscene passages than 
to regard the book as a whole.”’"—J]une 7, 1933. 


WITH THEIR CUSTOMARY foresight, the railroads ha‘ 


contributed their bit toward industrial recovery and 


restoration of purchasing power by announcing that they w 
ask their employees to take another 10 per cent wage cu! 


]une 21, 1933. 
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May 30 
HE questions most frequently asked by British 
friends of American visitors concern the party 


’ 1 . 2 @ 
struggle in America and the continuance of strikes. 
B! 


ns find both conditions in America quite incompre- 


ible. One has to explain that the American constitu- 
system does not permit of so complete a truce in 
conflict as prevails over here, since even if the 


lent invited more Republicans into the Cabinet the 


ind to keep the truce. 


rress would still not be bor } 


regard to our strikes I think the British have a 
and I have sought to as- 


few labor 


1 strikes. Fhey find John L. Lewis intriguing 

} . ] } lobe ] 172 
nd somewhat mystified by his political motives, 

on ] ’ ? , 
oes without s Ing that Pre sident Roos velt 1S €X- 


popular over here. The British feel that he under- 


1 the world was 


situation from the beginning. I 


red by one American that Roosevelt was actually 


popular than Churchill, but I do not think that is 
is true of course that liberal and labor people are 


inclined 
7 | 
mpare nis general d 
° S Ps 1? 
s, to the disadvantage of Churchill: just as our con- 


— » thease a ARP ) + } hej 
tives express their disapproval of Nooseveit Dy their 





1 11 . L1 
Churchill has a quite remarkable 
1 on the whole population. For the first time in my 

visits to Britain I find that photographs of 


someone 


les royalty dominate the store windows. The King 
Queen are popular enough, as they always will be 


the British scheme of things. But one sees pictures of 


irchill everywhere. When I asked a friend about this 
Churchill 


spoke with great emotion of the servic 


1 rendered the nation in the dark hours and months 
+} } wh } : 
veir deepest anxieties, when he expressed the Brit- 


} 


; 
ourage and dogged determination to carry on so 


stly and so eloquently. In the days after Dunkirk he 


th created and expressed a nation’s determination, 


| a hope for which little justification could be found 


the actual military situation. 


Few leaders have the good fortune to become so 


edded to their people by tragic circumstances. The dif- 
ence between Roosevelt's and Churchill's political 
rtunes at this point is very great. Future historians may 
ess very highly Roosevelt's contribution in anticipating 


realities of this conflict, which the nation as a whole 


I 
I 


; 


3ut whatever our i eri], it was no 


imm 
imme- 


not foresee 


Tensions in b 


BY REINHOLL 


ril1Sh 


ri Or ODVIOUS eI t¢ 4 n of 
i nati of the peopic 
There is this ditference also: that most Britishers speak 
of the davs of their ‘appeasement policy with disgust 


even if they happen to have been champtons of it. If 


? 1 +} Y rit C} h:1} rr lye + r ne rT for ‘ 7 ¥ 
icy Were ney Live hurcnili Creait ror unacrstandaing 
] 71 \ ] }} " 
iat they | not understand. We could hardly find such 
> ~ ] + 
a mood of contrition among our “ isolationists 


Churchill s popularity and the party truce do not of 


11 ' 


e eliminate all political tensions: and democracy 


would be dead if this were the case 
+h, 
tl 


. ] } 
failure to do anything positive wi 


— : : , - 
has left labor very dissatisfied. Labor 1s apprehensive that 


on the day of victory even the tentative promises of 1m 


plementing the report will be forgotten. One prominent 


. 1 } 1 1 
non-labor observer suggested that as th international 
as : a oe ee oe 
outlook became brighter |! could als Lisce 1 
tendency among privileged gr t thdraw the meas- 


7. fF annroval 

ure OF approval 
i \ 

He thought it w 
‘ ick th leuyil a man wont " 
iS SICK TNE Gevlil a MONK WOUIA Dé 


Despite the various points of friction between the 






I have been a little surprised at the unanimity with which 
this idea 1s regarded as a probabi even by those who 
7 prove of it. But upon examination it is not sur 


con ll fer »11 o — } _ . 
successfully challeny d Dy tn Labor 


might reduce the present Tory majority, 
ertainly not be able to e: 


It therefore sees greater possibilities of gaining some ad- 


vantages in post-war reconstruction by exerting pre res 
inside a national government than by being completely 
on the outside after losing an election 

A contributing cause of this state of affairs ndoubt- 
edly the lack of any really werful leadership in the 


bor movement. Sir Stafford Cripps is for the 


non-political, in the 
is successfully conducting one of the big 


Pre rduct on he 


dministrative jobs. Though, unlike our various produc- 
tion “czars,” he is a member of Parliament, he is not now 

active parliamentarian. The strongest leader at the 
moment ndoubtedly Herbert Morrison. His political 









+} 
i 


ng against Gandhi’ 


>; proup 


serva- 


it labor has 

w situation 

>» Communist 
“ommunist Party 


the fact 


veen the 
Britain 
» dissolu- 
ent that the 
ind Britain, 
n to the com- 
Russia 1 

11 


ana 
vell as in war had 


21) 1a 
Russi 


1 more cordial 


rh all ranks from 


intran- 


ve ‘ 
1 


on- 


was afraid that 





In the Wind 


URING THE RECENT New York visit of 

es of Czechoslovakia, Johannes Steel of 
t asked him what he thought of the efforts 
the 


‘That is an American affair.’ 


ike Otto to restore Haps! urg dynasty Dr 


’ 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY is offer 


this summer on Russian history 


ing a new series of 
and culture. It reports 


ing demand for its Russian-language courses 


TOTAL WAR: Radio station WCHS, of Charlestown 


is sending out promotional literature in t! 
tionnaire satirizing government questionnair 
typical item is, ““Give names, addresses, color, race, and « 
of five citizens other than relatives who were present 
th.” The station suggests that the form be left blank 
mailed to the garbage department. 
ENGLISH SCHOOLBOYS, on the other hand, hav 
vanced a suggestion for saving paper. In a letter to th« 
pool Board of Education some boys of that city wrote 
feel that everybody should make some sacrifice for th 


effort. It is the custom of masters here to impose as | 


ment ‘lines’—senseless repetition which we have to write 


on sheets and sheets of paper. This is a waste of good | 


We are prepared to stop it if the masters are.” 


THE COMMON TOUCH: C. E. 


ployee relations in Printer’s Ink, an advertising trade 1 


Gishel, writing on 
zine, tells of a “very smart plan . . . developed by one la 
relations adviser who directed the president of the com; 
to set up a little apartment and to live part of the time r 
at the 


called into the plant every once in a while at two or tl 


plant. By prearrangement this president would J 
More 
o'clock in the morning for consultation when things were 1 roye 
going just right. The workmen were first astonished and t! 


gratified to see the big shot work just as hard as they.” 
g g 


PERHAPS FREUD could explain how it happened. In R 
Bates’s review of Waldo Frank’s “South American Journey 
for last week’s Nation, the first sentence read, “I imagi: 


eta , tricken 
that most readers will find vastly more pleasure . . . in t 


ropaga 
rks ce 


left of 


vivid incidental music than in the principal theme.” The w 


“music” came out “murder.” 
FESTUNG EUROPA; 


reports that a number of Czechs who had escaped from ¢ 


The Stockholm newspaper Ny D 

road 
man labor camps have joined the Yugoslav partisan The c 
The De utsche Tuberk ul eblatt “There has 


the number of cases of lung disease 


Says, been 
alarming increase in 
industrial plants. The cases are of an acute and dangero 
character.” 
[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wi 
ther clippines with source and date or stories that 
Pom 
A pri 
EDITORS THE NATION. } 


he clearly authenticated e of $5 will be awarded ea 


month for the best item. 















POLITICAL WAR 














BY F. 








IONS in the small nations which have 


sign of an Ax 


ONDII 


been woven into the de 









is-dominated 





the demorali- 





Europe are a fairly accurate gauge of 


hin the 





which is gradually g nomentum wit 





stronghold. Slovakia is a striking illustration. 





German armies, nor has it 





‘ ia Was not overrun by 





] 
sic iit 
NAAN 





governed by a Nazi Komma The conquest 
1 before the = ik of the 
by Munich, and Slovakia was received into the 
lf the Nazis 
Slovakia of its soldiers and carried off the gold in 


ikia was accom pli she 





r German Reich as an “honored ally.” 





National Bank and its skilled labor, they did it behind 





reen of Slovakian Slovaks sat at 





“independence.” 





vernment desks, though their Nazi advisers sat behind 





in the shadow. 





For a time, immediately after Munich and in the first 





s of the war, the fascist elements in Slovakia—the 






of the Hlinka party, the Hlinka Guard, and the 





Nazified German Volkseru pb pe—foresaw an easy internal 





ry, with the whole oupulaiin won over to the cause 





National Socialism. Today all available evidence—the 





ts of the underground as well as the testimony of 
their Slovak very 


that a wave 





Nazis and puppets— indicates 





of deep unrest is sweeping over the 





try from the Danube to the Carpathians. 





Moreover, the belief in German invincibility has been 
The peo- 

trified by bad news, are losing their desire to work 
their faith 





royed. Defeatist rumors flood the country. ‘ 






in the future,” said Monsignor Tiso, 





ient of Slovakia, in an article published last spring. 





We must all work against this terrible infection,” he 





tinued, “mainly by showing that we ourselves are not 





tricken with it. A good Slovak does not allow enemy 





ganda to influence him. He lives confidently, he 
calmly.” Little 


of the vigor and confidence that prevailed in Sep- 





rks ceaselessly, and he faces the future 






‘itso felt sure that Slovakia was “on 





nber, 1940, when J 





road to unprecedented glory.” 





he causes of the “defeatist infection” and the rising 





t are found in the rapid dete rioration of the standard 





c looti Ing r of 
ntry and in the disastrous fate of oe two Slovak 
ons sent to the eastern front. When news of the 


plete rout of the East Slovak Division in the Kuban 


ving resulting from the Nazis’ systemat 








y, of the desertion of several companies to the Rus- 
Third 


hi is year, 


and of the 





cruelly suppressed mutiny of the 





intry Regiment reached the homeland early 








Col lapse of a Satellite 


WEISKOPF 


both the Hlinka Guard and the G po wv 

trouble to control the agit n. In Mat 
strong man of the Slovak puppet governm 
Mach, issued a decree closing “all bars and cafes 
pe t€ 1 to be centers of whispered pi papal da () 


the largest movie theaters of Bratislava was 


} 
] ty yIGter 
qaemonstrations Dv tne audicn ( 


When Adolf Hit 
peared on the screen with the inscription, “H 


Aj fil after repeated 
’ 


I 
newsreels of the war 


ind you're helping yourself,’” people laughed and 
shouted, “Stop the war! Stop the slaughter of our Slay 
brothers!” The strength of the defeatist mood was 


knowledged by 
Professor Bela Tuka, in a speech at Zilina. After « 


d 


one of the leading Slovak Quisling 


emning the “political guerrillas in Slovakia . . . not 


only Jews, Czechs, and Bolsheviks but also their helpers 


and followers,” Tuka asserted vehemently that “to think, 


to discuss, or even to admit the possibility of a victory 
of the other side is treason; defeatists should be shot.” 
Anger and hatred, sabotage and resistance are the 
people’s response to the Nazi policy of plunder and 
The Food Ad has had 


coercion. ministration of Slovakia 


to order the seizure of cattle “at the source.” The ad 
ministration was forced to take this step by “the total 


failure of the system of relying on voluntary disciplis 
Adolf Hitler’s paper, the 


admitted that Slovak sugar- 


and patriotic duty.” And 
V ol kiscl é Be bachter, has 
beet growers in 1942 tilled only 80 per cent of the 1941 
acreage, despite the incentive of higher prices 

ndustrial sabotage has markedly increased during the 
7 year. The German-language paper of Bratislava, tl 
Grenzbote, which is directed by Stat 
the Fiihrer of the German Volksgrup pe in sons ikia, has 


e Secretary Karmasin, 


repeatedly attacked the paper, metal, and textile plants 
‘tool damage, slowd and output of 
’ One of the boldest 
munitions factory at Szisska 
Another wrecked the Bata Shoe Works at 
20,000 pairs of boots for the German army 
1 


for allowing — owns, 


poor quality acts of sabotage was 


the houties of the new 
Nova Ves. 
Simovany; 
were burned and precious machines were ruin¢ 
the Nazis 


manifests itself vividly in the 


Opposition to and their Slovak henchmen 


Heit 1, S tha ¢ a - 
actiwude Ol i ) 


ward the Jews. Anti-Jewish propaganda has utterly 
failed. Anti-Jewish decrees are widely disregard 
1¢ Hlinka Guard and the German Nazis 


in Slovakia are filled with reports of trials of violators 
| 


of the anti- Jewish laws. For 
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of Kosice sentenced the farm hand Josef Drotar to five feeling that even the puppet government and the H 
months’ imprisonment because he had shi ltered in his Guard must bow to it and emphasize from tim« tate § 
hut eight young Jewish refugees. An article in the their dislike of their comrades-in-shame of Bud nei 
Grenzl of April complained bitterly that “the Slovak S ik public opinion, moreover, 1s showing a t 
populat n eastern Slovakia still tries to protect Jews to favor the restoration of the Czechoslovak 7 
I | ym re pe ly taking 1s t } m { id 
vith t Jew poli nforced by the Nazis. is said to support it Q ~~ 
On January 1942, the Gardista, organ of the Hlinka The drive for Slovak volunteers to be sent radi 
Guar rted that a Greek Catholic priest, Father eastern front failed spectacularly. According to - 
Micl Data f Last vce, had been sent to the con- report from the underer und movement to the ¢ 5 a 
centra ( » of Ilava because he “baptized thirty-six slovak government-in-exile, Sano Mach, the m fOSe 
4 ] » = 
Jews to save them from deportation of Hitler's Siovak puppets, was called to Gern 
nt church had protested against the asked to furnish the Fuhrer with 10,000 Slov w hat 
gi { f 1 ous freedom and of the dignity of teers. He promised to do so, and his assistant, _ 
mat of the eight Catholic bishops issued a pastoral started a mammoth recruiting drive. Just fitty-se\ i 
letter lemnit nten without trials,” defending unteers were garnered. Whispered rumors and oo 
A (a: 





their 4 to ba Jews, and demanding that state Slovakia have it that after the result had been an: 










} — FF ¢ bere rrecn +; £ ‘ 7 P af 1 1. 1 a 
prot tO ry citizen irrespective Ol at a meeting of the Slovak Cabinet, one of the 1 
t f +} his tT ic thy ry) é nr n 14 } + +) GF ’ > ife 4 2) mn) VOS 
i r th DISNOPs 1s Ui more proposed to shoot the fifty-seven recruits at once in 
IM po! i | blinka par Vy, Main liar of the to save transportation costs to the eastern front ‘ 
t , halic nart shes tL? sshhae } Lilled anuyw 2 me gu 
Pas I I l i, a Cathols« } irc thcy wouid either! surrender or be Killied anyway. 
mr 
4] 
ne 
vie 
ly 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


Nazis are girecting 



















, f Berlin in a week marks about “bad morale” toward the upper lum 
. : ' ' i 1 - pee y : : Af ¢ : 
( American scouts were already appearing than the lower levels of society. At the end of M e of tl 
| e - ' © - +h sraOvIN 7 J T — ) 
| ’ \ ’ f th rrowing new pal ers OF the province of Hesse-Nassau } < 3 | 
‘ f . ' P ; ig col Marl > n I ; 
by ‘ { ! in naper cited the an articie by Gauleiter Weinreich attacking ot ve 
i 
} ' +} “fa ntact raimor heing ir leted rumors auc 
| ry Oo! Lit rafture, DY ui pchbLASLIL LULU WCilig’ ¢ CUlatOCGd UIVULS, 
I 1 l 1S DOOK, it id even con- \ ch were spread especialiy Dy high-titled du urcra! 






it continued 








sermany 
rent ene 
It is int 
ire of A! 


und it s 










reported in the fascist press. A certain Even today many thousands of German f 






ratof i t felt an unholy curiosity not know what happene to their relatives who ver set 
- . mt 
1 bail 1 That | . een nt o 
Lond f ists of the Czechoslovak govern- at Stalingrad. That is the reason for a drive wh ff 












©) he mbed and tuned in, for- been officially named “Stalingrad Information Ser Mp anc 


t to switch off the The Newe Wiener Tageblatt of May 7 printed the « 
Suddenly — the IT} rised authorizing it, but nowhere else has it received at 






out the 





f ti-Nazi propaganda trumpeted licity. In troop quarters, barracks, and similar 





{ recets, The nulace demonstrated, the local notice has been posted asking all who took par 













i was to s 
re in a pal ind the radio operator was sent Stalingrad campaign to write out anything they may ‘ ' 


tr my] about the fate of any comrade and hand it in to 







Inlimutec 





ts he Sif 








ketch of th n Slovakia would be com- superior officer. Information so obtained is “clearé 








- ; ; lia 
te without 1 tion of ¢l reneral hatred for the various centers, to which the rclatives of soldie! boa 





ison ft 


The Jew 


A partner, Hungary. So strong is this address inquiries. The authorities considered it necessaf} 




















Vas [0 SW eep away. 


PO 





+ . +f li . ’ Pe more 
eX] ressly that “families making inquiries must 
I nl ntlvy and given anv needed assistance.’ 
l pacasaltty anc piven any neecaced assistance, 


might have thought on June 6 that one had been 


back to the best days of the Nazis. At least that 
jave been the impression of anyone who had a 
of the Berlin Sportpalast or tuned in on a Ger- 
a forest of flags. 


party 


radio station. music, 


Crashing 
al entrance of delegations. A galaxy 
ind generals. An audience that at the given sig- 


+ 
1 


to its feet and roared in transports of ecstasy. 


e exalted tone of the radio announcers! 


it was staged so pretentiously was this: “For the 
e the Fihrer is allowing the German people to 
given more exact facts about the gigantic development 
rms production.” 
task was assigned to Albert Spee, the Minister of 
In his speech Herr Spee declared that Ger- 
ossessed greater armaments in May, 1943, than 
time before. And to support his claim he gave 
sures. They were not figures of absolute quantities 
And the comparison was be- 


mparative ngures. 


the month of May, 1943, and the already remote 
1941.” Thus the production of 
May was stated to have bee 


- that of munitions, six times; 


thly average of 

ives in three times 
as the 1941 average 
of heavy trucks, twelve times. 


industries, in 


c 


umber of persons employed in war 


f the stream of inductions into the army, was stated 


23 per cent higher than a year ago—and with that 
almost everything that the Minister imparted 

audience. U-boat production he did not mention. 

raft he said that even comparative figures would 

useful to the enemy to be revealed. 

Of course the figures would have told little even if 

id been correct. Nobody knows what the “average 


low. In any case 


1941” was. It may have been very 
faces quite different enemies and a quite dif- 


rent enemy production from those it faced in 1941. 


It is interesting that German propaganda felt the pres- 


f Allied production figures. The public must have 


ind it suspicious that the exact German figures were 


ver set off against them. Hence the sudden announce- 


of the pseudo-exact figures—with the maximum 
ind circumstance. Goebbels himself left no doubt 
the purpose. He followed the speech of the Min- 

Munitions with one of his own—one of his most 


1 and screaming speeches—which showed plainly 


hat ideas in German heads the grandiose celebration 


“Nor is the potential of the enemy 
‘With respect to number of work- 
he simply cannot attempt to compete with It is 

asting that he understands better. But we have no 


enemy’s fantastic figures. 


imute .- he cried. ‘ 


son to be disturbed by the 
. ” 
: Jewish numbers-acrobats cannot make us nervous. 
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WAR 
P apal Guidance 
Per PIU SS speech las mi 


sections of the European f 1 
R 
ror 4U,UUU0 Workers from eve 
) S| 
crowded the transportation | \ 
. = T 
b nencent f roval of t L'ascis f i t 
I 

, ! | ) ' ! 
three times Italian wor s heard the |] y 

| 

, ' 
condemn revolution 
, 

False prophets would have us believe,” said the Pope 
Lai | ; 

it salvation must come from a revolution which vw 
overturn social order and assume a national racter 
=: } 1 ' 
Bu . he INnsisced, your Saivath Cs il 1 rey 

; 

tion And again, “Salvation and justice are not to be 


: 4 en, os onl ; 
found in revolution but in an evolution thr ugh 


cord. 
In short, as the time approaches when the Allies will 
need all the help they can get from the Italian workers, 


7 
their spiritual adviser tells them not to revolt. Obviously, 


the spec 


h was not intended purely for Italian consump: 


tion. It was very promptly dispatched, by cable and radio, 
to all parts of the world. And it must have hit with equal 
force in other countries where the job of th lerzround 
and guerrilla fighters is primarily revolutionary; that is, 
in Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and to a lesser 
extent France. Re volution in those countries is indispens 


able to the establishment of democracy, but in Italy and 
Hungary, at least, the influence of the Catholic church 
} 


can 1 be decisive. If Catholics in those countries take their 


guidance from the Pope, their aid will be . withh ‘Id from 


the underground. 
Nowhere in his speech did the Pope attempt to give 


1idance to Catholics in countries where the task of the 


gu 
underground worker is primarily to wage a war for na- 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. But much can 


LSiZI ng 


tional liberation- Greece, 
Yugoslavia, 


be inferred from recent Vatican broadcasts emph 


the “constant solicitude” and the “feelings of sympathy 
and affection” which Holy See has for Poland. It 
appears that the Vatican would not object to Catholic 


participation in the liberation of countries under direct 
Nazi administration. 

The anti-revolutionary parts of the Pope's spee: h have 
nors circu- 


+} Viate 


a significant relation ship to the numerous ru! 
lated during the past two years to the effect that 
Department is planning to back post-war reactionary 
regimes in just those countries where the underground 1s 
ution. In the countries where the under- 
y for national liberation, on the 


7. c — 1 
working for revol 


ground is working chiefl; 
other hand, conservative elements welcome a certain 


amount of underground assistance; after liberation there 


will stili be the p 
principal aim is the establishment of democracy. 


leadere whoce 
iecaqd Whose 


~~ ~ A 


w 


ssibility of by-passing 


/ 





























Mr. Lippmann’s Realism 


U.S. Fol ity POLICY SHIELD OF THI REPUBLIC, But he wanted, tor a generauion at least, a “'n . an ice 


hi. | 4 4 P Af ‘ . 1), , , } 
b> An A \ yi s Book between England, France, and America. \ 
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} P of t} O ld ¢ d to d fil if noaipie ignores DOuNndar;&ies: th 5 f 1, 
’ P 
- s ert 41 ta ; > An 
+} < el n Ge \ 1 fa S ime | 
I . t t ifety can be : oa ety 


I S I I OOk that he ignores , 
| [ imo! nations which thor A AK of Lip} 1S h ignore I " rs 
r hut o ten - t Curz I t Euroy does exist, alth¢ . 
( ist One another, but genuine ententes among peo- i en 
’ y ! 
t g it Oa nk ricatur tw 1eve 
| ind permanent interests 10 Common ; ' : aC Will ne rm 
, | nll 
f ' ‘ . ‘ 
of according to Lippmann, 1s the on from either the I speaking world « of 
iad ’ mine and chall ath Sine ! 
vhich for 120 vears has linked Er oland’s I nitec a nN na ll De, 1 Will Ine re 
, h « ; oraer ia M n uremMmp¢r iy S¢ of ¢ elfi: 


, - "ie , : . 7 
Furot ean the current talk about the Big Four wou lown hy 


* y j . . ‘ +f 4 re ¢ t naive r shHmM " Ho | . 
rf h Commonwealth alone, is an impossi- sive, if it were not naive. Mr. Lippmann’s book more nob 
' (he world dreads Anglo-Saxon needs an additional chapter. But with the ten char ’ — 


P ) hand § ther to resist it. We have no written I am in accord, an accord full of subtle di and the v 
desit the British Empire as at present consti- 
iled in the | roblems of 
st intly no doubt, is an in- wer 
f J The ‘nuclear’ alliance advocated by f f his 


il terms, Russia 





iete pseudonym! 








for ( r and the forces of disruption. The lales’’ in 1934, was a woman, a native of Northern } me in 









nu r'’ a nce 1s led to develop into a world com- and a person whose sources were in some mannet 
} 


But ver. unquestioned and wisely wielded, is to the feudal tradition. “Gothic Tale 





iry to per the growth of such a complex and delicate exuberance (severely regulated as it was 
, 


( tion bitterness and range, their brilliantly informed fant 






















































plans of destiny often have heavy justice in 


| 
on two planes 


1ot one to De taken 1n, least Of all Dy her I 


of Africa” 


round. An 


(1938) broucht the abn a ritha 
) POULT tile unknown autnor 


autobiographical account of 


in the 
Blixen’s life as owner of a coffee plantation in 
Colony, it showed exactly what a feudal heritage had 


is woman, and to what use she had put inherited 


f responsibility. Her growth as an artist is also de- 


so that the reader, having read “Gothic Tales’’ with 


information he could deduce from it, comes to any 


rk knowing more than one usually knows concerning 


fe) 


rn writer. He knows, f le, the writer's cour- 


a 
3 
y 


th physical and moral, having watched it at work in 


l He knows by the facts and 


inner of presentation that she is as tender 


te 
isolated surrounding 


as she is 


profoundly perceptive as she is sensitively 


11 


1S, as 


new book is not “Gothic Tales’’ all over again. The 


e extravagance has been reduced; the stories do not 

y, one within another, in the earlier manner. They 

often, of the folk tale 
1 


some obsession 


e simplicity and background, 


» not repeat 


ke the folk tale, they d 


1 


imple mind—fear, desire for power or wealth or luck 


in from restriction. And it is interesting to see how 
les” composed by 
en’s fellow-countryman, Hans Christian Anderson. 
charm of treat- 


the Ugly Duckling 


rson the folk tale ull his 
ements of sentiment and rise 
more bourgeois character than Cinderella. The ma- 


“Winter's 


re, in the success-story sense 


yf the characters in Tales” aren't going 


And those who have 
lfish or insolent plans for themselves are soon taken 
unforeseen small circumstance. Destiny's plans, far 
, 


le than any they could have invented for themselves, 


r (as in the case of the young wife in The Pearls 
in The Young Man with the Carnation). 


' +1, 
ti) 


writer 
em and 


1dal despot who misuses 


The cruel 


. 1 ’ 1 7 
er (Sorrow-Acre) is baffled not only by the selfless- 


his victim but by the unfaithfulness of his wife, whose 


her lover will break the closed line of succession. 


enter of the book stands the child Jens, the pure 


1 “comic fabulist’” who knows his place in this world 


iving to be taught it: when he is transplanted from 
can look back 


on poverty with pleasure, 
while, and remember the pleasing ele- 
i 


| ixufry the 


in the nature of his former friends, the rats. 


lunt and flourishing optimism of middle-class ma- 


n could not have pro juced these stories. That we get 


" " 7 | 
this particular period of history is a remarkable thing 


I 


in aself. They are, it is true, from time to time informed 








Invincil 


realizing that certain human situations exist which n i ? 
} nn | +} teeta! ez } 
in lange, contemplates the waterial ind hink of th 





} 

fucue. As in all good paral les, the lines of meaning are not 
p illed ti tht. The reader is left with the threads in his own 
hands, and can examine and com! 
own experience. 


he period quality is exquisitely managed. The publishers 
it is true, have built up all the fustian possibilities of this 


bound in seafoam and 


here. The book is very nearly 
stardust; and one must grin and bear the book-jacket sur 


1) which runs over on to the end-papers. The little blurbs 

pr vided by the publicity department for each story should 
; 

ignored; their facts are sometimes wrong and their in 


st always queer. These are by no means special 


or bizarre stories. They belong to an old and 


and ; rthy of it. That they have been written in Englis! 





is our good luck, the chance of contact with European 
tion at present being what it is. It is good to be able to read 
them early, even though they are certain to be around { " 
LOUISE BOGAN 


long time. 
Concerning Cartels 


GERMANY’S MASTER PLAN: 
INDUSTRIAL OFFENSIVE 


STORY OF TH 
Borkin and 


THE 
By Joseph 


Charles A. Welsh. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.7‘ 
ECONOMICS MILITARY ECONOMY) 


IN UNIFORM: 
IAL STRUCTURI 


Princeton University Press. $3. 


AND SO*r By Albert T. Lauterbach 


ARTELS are nearly half a century old, and their oper 


—_— i 


tions affect practically every sector of the economic life 
modern countries. Yet a good all-around book on 


of mosi 
cartels has not been available to the general public. Messrs 
Borkin and Welsh, of the Anti 


ment of Justice and of the OPA, set out to provide such a 


Trust Division of the Depart 


book. In this they have not been too successfi If 

St} ilist and economist their book contains little that cannot 
I yund in such standard works as the reports prepared fe 

the League of Nations in 1930 and 1931, the report and 


Temporary 
DOOK The rea ler of an outstand 


and of the liberal weeklies will also 


is new in the book. In fact, articles such as those which 
seared in the New York Herald Tribune in the mn of 


‘ 
, ‘ 
1941 as part of that papers campaign to release the war 
I I 
; : : 
ymv from the restraints of foreign cartels or those wri 
, : 
ten by Guenther Reimann for the New Repudiic have cov- 


id at least as effectively. 


In their effort to write a popular book the authors have 





ry strange uf proa h to their 
ituous, presumably in 
| and the 

! 


, 
as colorful 


The contents 
t ] G 
eneration, 


} 
at 
Cid 


the knot by 
Germany went to wart 
a marrative 
hrillers. An 
dyestuffs, chemical 
tion into a world of secrets 
lots and counterplots, and dia- 
hly efficient and precise plann ng 
that is fundamentally wicked in the 
ding World Wars I and I. 1S attril ited 
izations. German sorcerers succeed 


and, bang! Germany goes to 


gain and this time discover how 

oal and rubber from oil. Again 

ain, according to the authors, “war 
me and timing were in 

to which the authors have resorted in 

ct popular, it is hardly likely that 

ll ever attain best-seller status 

quotation, and testimony which 

the author order to make their plots real 

ecause a simple and a balanced 

account be very timely. Balance, however, 

as cessar\ licitv. The chemical world and cartels 

piece, nor are they the result of 

and scientific perfection.” The rapid 

pment of chemistry just happens to be the principal 

modern age, and Germany with its I. G. was 

The growth of Imperial Chemicals in the 

»f du Pont in this country has also been 

behind cartels is not the master- 

» which Messrs. Borkin and Welsh 


} 


reci ly 


the opposite stupidity, 


| y. To be convinced of this 
ritz Thyssen’s autobiogray hy, “I 
lity that German 
and the Nazis; 
had been com- 
taken id ild t turn back. It is this very 
that makes it highly dangerous to allow such power- 
to remain in the hands of those who now 

” is quite a different sort of book. 

as ‘Germany's Master Plan.” It 1s a 


nt, and thoroughgoing treatise on 


The NAT ION 


the evolution of the totalitarian economy. The s 

Lauterbach’s book is admittedly narrow. It is to 

of ideas and concepts in this field, rather than to t 
or outward development of totalitarian economy ir 
ithor devotes his efforts. The 

s, meanings, definitions 


economy, serv! 


leve lor ment 


; : 

The Unconquere 

THE LAST DAYS OF SEV ASTOPOL. By B 
Knopf. $2.51 


LAS: THE GREEKS FIGH?) 
Macmillan Company. $. 
in tomes about the U. S. § 
nomenon it is refreshing to di 
the Russians are still people, not just specimens in a 
cal laboratory. Boris Voyetekhov, a young playwr 
the Soviet regime so much for granted that he scar 


1¢ 4} 


t and even allows himself the 


occasional 


tions 


+ 


about official red tape. The destroyer that 
to Sevastopol! dodged shells, mines, bombs, and subi 
at the conclusion of the hellish voyage a party fi 
met them at the dock and asked the ship’s commi 
many meetings he had held during the trip. “ ‘W 


meeting, said the ship’s commissar, ‘to discuss the lic 
of fools like you.’ The zealous party official wer 


showing “neither shame nor regret in his dim fish-like 
Human beings are more absorbing to Mr. Voyetekh 
political systems. He is interested in the fact that a ] 
lane crew. after barely ping death j fight 
plane crew, after barely escaping death in a figh 
Heinkel, celebrated by throwing a party for a bear, a « 
and two foxes, former residents of an abandoned z 
7 


notes that the fliers coined silly nicknames for eacl 


He is amused by their system of awarding each other 
scores for bright-cracks which, like witticisms the wor! 
must surely have sounded funnier at the time than 
in print. He observes that the elderly Sevastopol 
having to work underground during the siege, were ir 
the lack of house numbers; so they took number 
wrecked homes above ground and placed them over d 
The Germans, having besieged Sevastopol for 
months, began their third and final land offensive soor 
Mr. Voyetekhov arrived. It opened with an eight 
offensive during which not only bombs but also scraj 
“pieces of rail, tractor motors, cart wheels, and plo 
were showered on the city. There was a steady accompai 
of artillery shelling. At the end of this German aerial 
graphs “proved conclusively that Sevastopol had ceas: 
exist.’ It still did exist, however, because the Russians 
burrowed. In one of the underground labyrinths hund: 
lathes hummed and rattled, producing mines; light was g° 
erated by a tractor motor, ‘‘puffing and smoking like a bad 


old samovar’; a cook and a typesetter worked side by sid¢ 


and the potato peelings lay among the type. 








rman threat of 


; . nin ' ‘ rion ) .) > { 
ie was crippled by intrigue among the leaders, nor 





ri 
Abad 


s of Sevastopol. By day the front-line figh 
th words 


at night their propavanaists fournt w: 


radio, blaring at each other's trenches. “The an- 
me to know each other well during the siege and 
roached each other for professional faults, for bad 
poor jokes, traces of druake« nness in th voices, 
technical shortcomings.”’ Sailors were fighting in 
7 trea } } . re } 
ne trenches, and one evenin ne n radio 


a motor launch to ever 


th laughter, and their radio made a record and 
> magnified laughter back at the Germans 
redible heroism of the Russians shines through the 


Voyetekhov recounts. One sailor showed his 


Mr. 
in unforgettably macabre fashion 


to be shot for robbing Russian bodies at night in 


> 
He was arrested 


land. Then he explained: if 


>» the 


the Germans had the 


, 
o out and rol dead, he asked himself why he 


1d spunk enough to go out and collect mementoes 

sailor-comrades to send back to their families. 
ymmussar rescued him from execution 

f pco} le of Greece had the same reck! 5S, 

| to fight the Nazis, but they were not for 

h to have a government which expunged trai- 


h piaces. The Greek Minister of War, according 


on, practically ushered the Germans into the 
‘ 1 1 ° 1 
Other officials in Athens. euphemustically ca led 
toadied to the conquerors. 
| 

Nn, a yOunNg and somewhat naive American radio 
per correspondent, tells in the first part of her 

+} ] + ] c ’ 
ler O r ices in the iast days of free 


ys of Nazi occupation. In the second 


é' ‘tae 
, part of her book she carries on the story 


ce as she has learned it from underground 


ture of guerrilla activities, although necessarily 
the best that has come out. The Gestapo is not so 

r all, for there is a brisk and continuous spy travel 
it of Greece. Some of the Greeks who have become 

the Nazis actually are compound fifth columnists 
for the forces of freedom. Some of the most decorous 
British 
the guerrilla 


ire underground leaders. Three thousand 


ho were left in Greece have joined 
1 their devastating raids on trains and arsenals—raids 
> planned as carefully as any battle, with Greek girls 
the way for the ambush by being kind to the Nazi 
The Greek 


still consider themselves at war with the Nazis. 


ind giving them too much owzo to drink. 


penalty for being caught is, of course, execution. But 
ks seem to be as little concerned about death as the 
After all, there are so many forms of death all 


them—from famine, from exposure, from concen- 


imp tortures, and mental death from insanity—that 


execution is not a deterrent. Miss 


timates that a tenth of the normal population of 


‘ 


lready has died from starvation. 


Wason is so enthusiastic about Greeks, both ancient 


ern, that her book has the flavor of 


oie , P 
she does not investigate the reasons why Greek re- 


ters fought 
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What We Make It 


A Running Story of the Working Press 





One of the best things about 
America is its free thinking, 
loose talking press. This is a persona! 
| history of a newspaper man who has 


worked as copy editor, as reporter, 
editor of 







copy reader, national news 
the Literary Digest, member of the 
Sunday staff of the New York Times 
and news editor of PM. 








His book reflects the coming : 
of age of the American 3 


newspa per man, 









And here, lifesize, are the stars 

of the newspaper world, the 
men who are shaping its history. Here 
are F.P.A., Sherwood Anderson, Hey- 
wood Broun, Walter Duranty, Ernest 
Hemingway, and Sinclair Lewis, and 
many more whose names are as fa- 
$3.00 









miliar. 
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2X ALE 
"0 By David J. Dallin 


Translated by Leon Dennen 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 
1939-1942 


Reviews like these have carried this 
important book into a second printing: 


MICHAEL KARPOVICH 
in The 
7" detailed, systematic, and well-documented study. . 
On the whole his judgment is sound, and in view of the 


controversia! nature of the subject, his approach is nota- 
of detachment.” 


* 





Yale Review: 


ble for an almost surprising degree 


EUGENE M. KAYDEN 
in The Virginia Quarterly Review: 


“The m« 


tortuous diplomacy. 


st echolarly and well-documented history of our 
He has achieved a masterly work 
tation. ... His sum- 


of reporting, analysis, and interprs 


mary is terse and splendid.” 


HANS KOHN in the New Republic: 








“Learned, very readable treatise, based on a thoughtful 

perusal of ava documents. . . . Dr. Dallin writes 

with impartiality and great serenity of judgment.” 
$3.75 On sale at all bookstores 








Yale University Press 


‘ \, New Haven, Connecticat 
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A Special China Number in July in tribute to 





our gallant ally and friend on the eve of the 
seventh year of its war with Japan 
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By Hsu Meng-hsiung 
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does she question whether King George's present , 
ment-in-exile in London is truly representative of the ¢ 
people. She accepts the Yugoslav warrior, General Mj} 





vich, as a great man who knits together the Balkan ag , : 1 
across national boundaries; perhaps so, but some think d a ¥ 
ently. Miss Wason lifts a corner of the veil over the q ¥ 
continent of Europe, but there is much more to | 7 
MARCUS DUI : 

| é 


A Fighting European peat 


MAX NORDAU: A BIOGRAPHY. By Anna and M sip 
Nordau. Published by the Nordau Committee. $3 “ 
ta biography has the pea of a bouquet of f 
picked in the garden of memory. But it : 

than that. It pictures a cross-section a the spirit 
the border line of two centuries as it was reflected 
personality in whom manifold knowledge and | Fictio 
tion harmoniously blended with the love of ma = 
profession Nordau was a physician, a sociologist, a B: RI 
pher, a journalist, a playwright, and an art crit t i 
and foremost he was a champion of freedom. son { 

Whether we believe in progress or not, there n), 
mistakable trend of history manifesting the endea\ al 
to be ever more free from both the tyranny of - 
enslavement by his fellow-beings. This struggle { BS 
gave birth to the positivism of the nineteenth cent ’ 
to get rid of shackling survivals. Unlimited faith sal 
ism explains the unparalleled success which Not “Wi 
Conventional Lies of Our Civilization” achieved a 100 
world sixty years ago. But the author’s wisdom sut NSF 
of his era. Tw pi years later, in the preface « ae 
ninth edition, Nordau himself aia the be at of 
irresistible force of reason by admitting that “t hint 
stand guard over the ‘conventional lies.’ ’’ Two ot! Tud 
books, ‘‘Paradoxes” and “Degeneration,” in whicl all 
tinued to attack many sacred cows of prejudice, acs 
furious replies even from G. B. Shaw. Neverthel rwe 
was a better judge of Richard Wagner's megaloma re 
he wrote, “German aa manifests itself in ant 5 an 
that most dangerous form pf persecution mania, in ast 
who believes himself persecuted becomes himself 7 A 
persecutor and stops at no crimes.” rac 

Nordau’s @uvre, securing him a prominent pla exists 
history of human thought, is but one of the pillars 1 SCa 
his fame rests. After the pogrom of Kishinew and a egping 
Dreyfus affair he became interested, through Theodor He another 
in the Zionist movement. To Nordau, Zion, the °C: before | 
God,” meant a community where truth, freedom, and ju modity 
rule. He supported whole-heartedly the desire of t! We 
cuted Eastern Jews to create, as he termed rom tl 
Zionist Congress, a “Jewish National Home.” Thr yf prin 
relentless, unselfish work he became, together with H ties, “Cc 


and Zangwill, a recognized leader of the movement. I1 themsel 


indeed, its prophet when in addressing a hostile aud re af 








Berlin Jews he uttered this warning: “A day will « pre 


which Zionism will be as much needed by you, you p! anothe 
Germans, as by those wretched Ostjuden whom you { 


hate. A day will come on which you too will beg « 













years after his death, Tel Aviv, the symbol of his 
efforts, became his resting place. Now his widow 


Jaughter have put a wreath on this grave. What they 





ten is not only a truthful account of the interesting 
1 interesting persot not only a d picture of 

> I 
omplishments, but a literary a lishment as 
great artistic ability of both authors becomes mani 
objectivity which reveals no suppression of their 
ul relationship with their subject; yet they have not 
2 eulogy. It is a graceful, captivating biography of a 
European who w orn in Hungary, became a German 


tartan 





STEM VAMBERY 


Fiction in Review 
B' RDENED by its uningratiating title, by the fact that 


‘ 
Vi 


is a novel by a newspaperman (for we have little 

to think that journalism is a good training school for 
n), and even by a dust-jacket whose quaintness is 

ully designed to drive away readers, Ira Wolfert’s 
ker’ s People’ (L. B. Fischer, $3) is the surprise literary 
re of the season—the most thoughtful and talented 
I have read this year. Mr. Wolfert is correspondent 
e North American Newspaper Alliance, a Pulitzer 
winner in reporting, and author of “The Battle of the 
.0ns,”” but he turns out to be that rarest of creatures, 
vspaperman with a notable gift for creative writing. 
xer’s People” is an outstanding novel, the simple state- 
1f whose theme—the numbers racket in Harlem—gives 
nt of its emotional and intellectual scope. 
icker’s People’’ is a study in gangsterism; its characters 


ll racketeers, politicians, hangers-on, police, and their 
ies. But this is no Damon Runyonesque novel of the 
rworld. Mr. Wolfert talks out of his head, not out of 
ner of his mouth. If he writes about gangsterism, it 
in aspect of our whole predatory economic structure, and 
ast by implication his novel is as much a novel of legiti- 
American business methods and business people as it 
racketeering. Tucker himself had his start in industry as 
cists with full benefit of the law; unemployed, he began 
cab, to progress through union racketeering and boot- 
ging to become czar of the policy game in Harlem. Leo, 
ther of Mr. Wolfert’s leading characters, owned a garage 
fore he got caught up in numbers: an honest man, his com- 
lity was space, he sold air surrounded by four walls. What 
Wolfert is saying is that gangsters are very little different 
1 their legitimate brothers. They have the same amount 
principle, they are driven by the same fears and insecuri- 
“cutting the world to measure as they can and cutting 
mselves to measure where they have to.” Keep piling pres- 
after pressure upon people—emotional and economic 
sure—and you drive them to destroy themselves and one 
her; and in such a society the distinction between right 
i wrong becomes at last a mere legalism. 


But “Tucker's People” is not a crude thesis novel There is 
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Tuesday, 11 days before date of publi-__ || 
cation, is the new closing day for space 
reservations and copy to set in The Nation, 
Plates or final OK’s are required by Friday 
| preceding the week of issue. These new 

deadlines are now in effect. 
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not a single 


mK m ( nol Or }f i 
slogan of reform. In the set that Mr. Wolfert is 
attach t of ism, he has of « 
writt but it is in the s t 
metn ] C ot pamphletcering nor of 
rabble-rousin t the method of anatomizing society by 
a zing that s novel is truly radical. Which 
< I i »>d so ty or good people r4 Mi Wolfert 
a no a © answer simple-minded questions. He 1s 
dia is no iSy But at least he cuts 
through the v iry notion that all you have to do is 
thi ( t Manitesto’’ in the so | 
a i b f m Wi } 
Peasants. It 1s significant indeed, it is of the essence of 
Mr. Wolfert’s view of the unhappy condition of modern life 
that his novel draws so ivily upon the insti hts of psy ho 
analysis The f t that | ise of what he has learned from 


psychoanalysis is too heavy-handed—too theoretical and too 


clinical to serve the best purposes of fiction—may diminish 
its eff trvene f ») Way \ date is an Lp} oacl 
Mr. Wolf $f on of the rela ship I 
{wet 0 I { 

In t hs of R in ries on the battlefields 
there | < i of “radical novels As I think 
back « ( t one thing all their authors 
} 1 to protest their own virtue. In 
one ‘ of loseph Freeman, Ruth M 
k r M ! of 1 long wails of 
« ( i | co pe« | 
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The NATION 
apologize for my own success,” “I am in favor of justice 
“I am honest,” “I try to be good.” But logically ep 
Mr. Wolfert protests not at all. He is completely out of } 
book, and consequently, in the fine paradox of art. 
everywhere in his book—and its best creation. Yet unfor 
nately, respect and fondness for the author of a novel. wh 
so rare these days as to be startling, are not sufficient sy} 
stitutes for respect and fondness for his characters. And 
although we understand Mr. Wolfert’s racketeers and fe 
sorry tor them, there is no character in ‘Tucker's Peon 
whom we love. It is the prime failure of the book, my 
qualification in recommending it as a really enjoyab! 


Nor do I think this is due simply to the difficulty we exper 


ence in identifying ourselves with gangsters; after al], we 
are not Moors, but we can identify ourselves with and love 
Othello. I hope that Mr. Wolfert’s inability to involve us 


deeply, personally, in the fate of his people is not a pers 
weakness in his creative endowment but, like his m« 
ise Of psychoanalysis, part of the self-consciousness of a fir 
novel, which will disappear as he continues to write 

It is a wryly enlightening experience to read Ilya F: 
burg’s “The Fall of Paris” (Knopf, $3) in the same wee} 
with a novel like ‘Tucker's People.” Mr. Erenburg’s ; 
of the French defeat is a novel chiefly by virtue of the 
that it is such inaccurate history—another of those 
demonstrations that the Communist Party is the only s 
for the ills of the world, and another instance of th 
connection between a writer’s prose and his political p 
For Mr. Erenburg’s vague, discontinuous, lifeless, 

erfect instrument of his political 

sanship. It is such a befuddling prose, it so becloi 
sequence of historical facts, that I very much doubt w! 
any but a reader fairly well acquainted with the comp! 
tory of modern Europe would realize that in 530 pa 
the history of France between 1935 and 1940 there ha 
hardly a mention of Russia, except as a flag on the h 
and except for one oblique reference to a newspaper 
line, not a single mention of the Soviet-Nazi pact. It 
Erenburg’s one-eyed view of what happened in France i 
period that while the French workers under Communist 
ership clamored to destroy Nazism and die for France 
were sold out by the league between fascism and det 
racy. All his characters are puppets. On the one side, the 
side of betrayal and reaction, they are the puppets of 
bition, confusion, gluttony, and sex; on the side of 
Communists they are the puppets of innocence, courag’ 
sacrifice, and even virginity. And what makes confusion twict 
confounded is that sprinkled among Mr. Erenburg’s larg 
cast of fictional characters are several historical figure: 
Blum, Laval, Daladier—who are intended, I suppose, to give 
the note of verisimilitudes to Mr. Erenburg’s creations 

The difference between “The Fall of Paris’ and ‘Tucker 
People” is obvious. Perhaps more interesting is a comp 
between “The Fall of Paris’ and Aldanov’s “The Fifth 
I remember that “The Fifth Seal’ was thought by many 
people to be dead because it was anti-Soviet: certainly it was 
full of political despair. Well, “The Fall of Paris” is fu'! o! 
political hope. Also it is pro-Soviet. But it is one of the dead 


\e 


est books I have ever read. 
DIANA TRILLING 
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id steely we have 


is to make my tongue pry out 


ed, I retained a twenty year-old 


things to be _— 


ectations were 
and the opening 


ingled Banner”’ 


gs which made 


ness and raucousness from wood- 


ps that was without precedent in 
perience of major orche 
jor conductors. 
the faulty structural logic 
performances caused by the un- 
ess of pace, the disproportionate 


explanations of 
of rehearsal Monteux 
1 beauty y - sonority 


for structural proportion. 


formance of the Haydn 





S recordin y engineers were 
responsible for some of the beauty of 
sound there was no doubt that the or- 
chestra also was playing very beauti- 
fully. Next came the superbly recorded 
erformance of Sibelius’s Seventh Sym- 


hony, which had every appearance of 


myth 


CO} ) 


—the result being an effective statement 


of Koussevitzky’s performance 


of the work, in which, however, one 
could perceive the absence of the refine- 
ments of sonority, execution, and style 
that Koussevitzky had achieved. And 
now comes a Victor set (942, $2.53) 
of Golschmann’s performance of Proko- 
hev's “Classical Symphony.” The re- 
cording engineers were less successful 
this time: the sound is marvelously ~ 
cious and distinct and true to timbre, 
but hard and brash. Even with its 
defects it is vastly better reproduction 
of orchestral sound than comes off the 
old Victor records of Koussevizky's per- 
formance; but what is poorly repro- 
duced on these records is a perform- 
ance that is right im pace, relaxed in 
feeling, marvelously beautiful in sonor- 


inn's 


[ 
ity and finish; whereas Golschm: 
perl formance sounds as though he had 
decided this time to do everything dif- 
ferently from Koussevitzky: the first 
movement is slower, and comes out 
— over-deliberate; the second is 
uch slower, and comes out dragging; 


the last movement is faster, an attempt 
at even more breath-taking virtuosity, 
and comes out over-driven and strained ; 


and the result of this lack of “logic and 
emotional dignity” and of “balance 
precision, and an authority at once 
gracious and steely,” is a lack also of 
“tonal delicacy” and the like. But it is 
possible, of course, that all these succu- 
lent qualities were there to be heard at 
the Museum concert. 

Also on Victor’s June list is a Corelli 
Concerto in C major for organ and 
strings, edited by Malipiero, and played 
by E. Power Biggs with Fiedler’s Sin- 
fonietta (Set 492, $2.63). The music 
is characteristically engaging and lovely; 
the performance is straightforward and 
adequate, except for the heavily insensi- 
tive playing in the closing Allegro; and 
it is reproduced with the harshness of 


many of the Fiedler Sinfonietta record- 
ings that were made a few years ago. 
The Concerto takes thr ides; and on 


the fourth side is a little Corelli Sonata 
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lice against the squealer. Perhaps 
ne could mot see the harm to himself 
xcept in the unfair competition and 
thought it not worth the bother. Perhaps 
he was just lazy. The important 
black-market trading by “leg 
' business houses in this small town 
ues, although it is well known to 
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ncy to wait for my friend to fur- 
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whether Mr. Brown hopes to per- 
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these business men of the poor 
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- of their ways by radio a 
whether he considers their indiscretions 
portant. FRANK JACOBSON 








Winter Haven, Fla., June 10 


Still Available 


Dear Sirs: The Nation of May 22 re- 
Caiied ne | ) t1i0n twenty-irve years 
j 

1go ¢ \. A. Beries bor The World 
S1f nl e€ of | "You may 
lye interected kn ; + lire ted 
pe interested tO KNOW at a iumiutec 
ea taceall ‘ ! ee ' nae 

number ef these books are still available 


from the Zionist Organization of Amer- 

ica, 1720 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 

ington 9, D. C., for $1 a copy 
CARI 


Washington, D. C., May 28 


ALPERT 


Much Enjoyed 
Dear Sirs: Members of our staff 
very much enjoyed reading the story 
History Without Education by I. F. 
Stone in your April 17 issue. The article 
sensibly treats a matter of great moment 
in the history of American education. 
BELMONT FARLEY, 
Director of Public Relations, 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C., June 3 


_ CON TRIBL TORS 


JAMES BOYD, historical novelist, pub- 
ishes the Pélot, a liberal newspaper in 
Southern Pines, North Carolina. In 1941 
he was a member of the Free Company, 
a group of ten writers who presented a 
series of radio programs that won the 
praise of liberals and the condemnation 
of the American Legicn. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR, professor of 
Applied Christianity at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is now in England as a 
guest of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He is a contributing editor of The Na- 
tion and the author of ‘“The Nature and 
Destiny of Man.” 


F. C. WEISKOPF, a German-Czech 
writer, worked from 1933 to 1938 on 
the largest anti-Henlein 
lished in the Sudetenland 

“Dawn 


magazine pub- 
Last year he 
published a novel, Breaks.” 

ibuted verse 
the New 
Monthly, 


LOUISE BOGAN has 
and criticism to The 
Republic, Poetry, the 
other magazines. She reviews poetry 
regularly the New Y Her 
books of poetry include “Body of This 
Death” 


ontr 
N wi0n, 
, as 
Atlantic 
and 


’ 
for orrer, 


and ‘Sleeping Fury.” 
ALBERT GUERARD is professor of 
general literature at Stanford University. 
His most recent book is ‘The France of 
Tomorrow.” Others are “Literature and 
Society’’ and “Art for Art’s Sake.” 
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our-Month Course 
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AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
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Your Kind of 


Customers! 


More than 31,500 read- 
ers of The Nation will 
do what you are doing— 
read this advertisement. 
If you have something of 
interest to offer them— 
call The Nation Advertis- 
ing Department for par- 
ticulars as to space, cost 
and closing date of the 
next issue. 
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5 Beyond the ocean with some poetry 
In it 

6 This is the down to be under! 

7 If you upset this Indian poet he is 

sure to rage 

In plenty of time for the bus to this 

place 

Collision with a tree finally 

Is said to prove the rule, though it 

appears to disprove it 


@ 


14 
17 


19 Often due to an imperfect cork 


20 Many men today have exchanged a 
marital life for this one 
22 Coal vessel, but no collier 


23 Thoroughly stirred up, and the pur- 


pose in the cane is obvious 


25 Rising young officer and a humorist 
at heart 


27 An old t 


Roman in a disguised coat 
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SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 18 


ACTIOSS 1 SINGLESTICK; 9 EMPHASIS; 
1 rUDpLTO; 11 MARRIED; 12 FIFTIES; 14 
SMI! STRENGTH 17 STURGEON; 
20 MOWRER; 22 MEASLES; 24 INTENSE; 
26 SCRAPER; 27 AIR FLEKT; 28 BEST 
KLLERS 

DOWN 2 INHERITOR; 3 GAS JETS; 4 
ELSE; 5 TASTIER: 6 COURT; 7 EMBALM; 
& FINEST; 13 USING; 16 NEW DBALER; 
Ik TRENCH; 19 RLEMENT; 20 MONGREL; 
2i ENSUED; 23 STARE; 2 RAKR., 
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bert Block. New School a 
The Making of Modern Brit. 3a 
Brebner and Allan Nevins a — 
| A Five-Year Peace Pla» A — 
| Peace Building. By Edwa 
Coward-McCann. $2 i. 
| Thi Age of ¢ A Contempor f 
History, 1914-1943. By Frank } : 
Christiana Phelps Grant 
Bayley. Harcourt, Brace. $5.‘ 
| The Survival of Western Cultur { , 
| into the Problem of Us De 
| suregence By Ralph Ty 2 
Harper. $3 
Lady in Waiting: An Intimate aa 
Labor of Love. By Rory Galla; a 
Daye. $2.50 
The Luftwaffe: Its Rise and Fall. | lauptd 
mann Hermann. Putnam's. $7? 
War in the Sun. By James I 
Dial Press. $3. 
Transport for War, 1942-1943. By Edward 
Hungerford. Dutton. $3 
| The ¢ berative Movement in the 
International Labor Office. 25 « 
A Cooperative Economy: A Study 
cratic Economic Movements. By |! 
Landis. Harper. $2. 
Reflections on the Revolution of Ou 7, 
By Harold J. Laski. Viking. $2 
| The Modern Democratic State 
By A. D. Lindsay. Oxford. $3.7' 
The Fighting American. Edited, w 
troduction, by F. Van Wyck Mas 
and Hitchcock. $4.50 
Up Periscope. By David Masters. D cal 
} $7? 50 


History of Bigotry in the United St 
Gustavus Myers. Random House. $3.‘ 


War on Cancer. By Edward Podolsky, 
M.D. Reinhold. $1.75 
A Preacher Looks at War. By Daniel A Mr 


| Poling. Macmillan. $1.25. 
| The Ports of British 
Rothery. Doubleday, Doran. $3 
Duel for the Northland: The War of I 
By Kurt 
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Agents in Scandinavia. 

$2.75 

News Is What We Make It: A Ru 
Story of the W orking Press. By Kennet 
Stewart. Houghton Mifflin. $3 

Balkan Pirebrand: The Autobiography o} 4 
Rebel, Soldier, and Statesman. By Kosta 
Todorov. Ziff-Davis. $3.50. 
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Whyte. Oxford. $1. 

The Anatomy of Nonsense. By Yvor 
New Directions. $3. 
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SPECIAL JUNE RATES 


. «include free use of 
golf course. Enjoy infor- 
mal activities of theatre, 
lounge, cocktail-bar, 
sun-decks, Log-Cabin 
Clubhouse, each room 
with private bath, Lake, 
i3 championship tennis 
courts, golf course—all 
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Make reservations now! 
LENA BARISH+- SAM GARLEN 
Directors 
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ADELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


— FOR FUN AND SUN 
STAY AND PLAY AT 


MAUD'S SUMMER-RAY 


NOKTH BRANCH BULL. CO., 
Telephone: Callicoon 05 
PRIVATE LAKE RUMBA — BAR 
ALt PorTsS BOCIAL DOINGS 
FORUMS DANCING 
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AATISTS MUSICALES 


SENSIBLE RATES 
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MOUNTAIN TRANSIT LINE 


Greyhound Terminal 


EVENINGS 
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CULTURE 
BROADWAY 


noth Bt. & Ath Ave COlumbusa 56-8000 
Erie KR. K. to Callicoon 
City Information: Dickens 2-5786 
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word in ac- 


j} your t leasure. Last 
commodations and hospitality. 
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DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 
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| unusual beauty 














ATTENTION 


HONEYMOONERS! 


Come early to America’s 
unique “fun-derland”... 


Save money and avoid the 
usual vacation “‘pile-up.”” A 
series of lovely individual lodges facing our beautiful 
ake utmost privacy, especially for honeymooners 
Then. there ts tennts, handball, dancing, etc., topped off by 


abundant, deli Make it NOW. 


June Special: $27.50 per Week 
Phone Algonquin 4-0063 or write direct to 
Diana and Abe Berman 
CAMP COLEBROOK, Colebrook River, Conn. 


CHI-WAN-DA 


Phone Kingston 1329 
overlooking the beau 


freeh fously prepared food 





ULSTER PARK, N. Y 

On the Mountain Lake Esopus 

tiful Hudson River Social staff all water & 

land sporta. Fine culsine, most modern improvements 
Direetions>—Train - Bus Boat to Kingston 


Attractive Rates 
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J. 1. DOROSHKIN, Director, 645 Fifth Avenue 
MU 2-4217 PR 3-6610 
ADDITIONAL RESORT 


ON PAGES 899, 903 


BACK COVER 


ADVERTISING 
AND INSIDE 











j The Glory of the Poconos ; 
Awaits You at Unity 

For a Perfect Vacation i 

Delightful Entertainment + Ali 4 


Land & Water Sports « Beau- i 
tifulLake © Hotel Facilities 


Attractive 
Summer Rates 
A LESS TO MEMBERS OF d i 
ALL UNIONS ; 
| Write for lilustrated 
Booklet 
N. ¥."OFFICE 


he~ 3 WEST 16th ST. 


ey WaAtkins 9-6868 
FOREST 


“gMliTy 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Gwned ond Operated hy 
LLG. W.U. ON NON-PROFIT BASIS | 
ALFRED AL TAXIN, Monger 
‘MARE RESERVATIONS Now! 4 
sissies RU. WAR. BONDS... sil 


& 








Heapity Gover e Titer bP) 


enmere sn” CHESTER 


Chester 200 + (N.Y. ") RE 2-50 RE 2-5047 


Perfect for a honeymoon! The best in 

American Plan. Within our magnificent 

1600 acre resort estate you will find— 

golf, riding, tennis, a large private lake 
. and delightful entertainment 





HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On Sylvan Lake .. . Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
B.R. Station: Pawling,N.Y. Teil. Hopewell Junction 2761 
Enjoy Every Sport 
¢ Tennis * Handball ¢ Swimming * Boat 
ing * Horseback ¢ Bicycling * Ping Pong 
* Basketball *« Baseball ¢ Fishing, Etc 
GOLF FREE ON OUR PREMISES 
OUR FOOD 1S TOPS 
ONLY 65 MILES FROM N. Y. 

- Directors — 


Paul Wolfson and Sol Rothauser 
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Gloucester, NV 
ABRAM RES! 















N. Y. Offiee — 277 Broadway te COrt. 7-3958 Director 
— 
>. 4 ) MIDGEFI 
In the Glorious Adirondacks 9 
tetween Thousand Islands and Ausal . , 
Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground pocorn - 
1.800 feet elevation and right on the lake | mi 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga . 3 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 
water and modern conveniences. Tennis a 
Swimming, Handba! 


Courts, Canoeing, 
Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses 
Dancing, etc. Interesting one 
day trips arranged. Delicious wholesome 
meals. Dietary Laws. Rate $35.00 weekly 
New Bungalows, semi-private baths for 
couples, 
Send for Booklet New York Office 

320 BROADWAY Room 1301 CO 7-2667 


Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 


Saseball, 
Golf, Cards, 
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* FOR JUNE VACATIONS 

all Sports * Tasty Food * Sparkling 
Entertainment 

* CASS CARR & His Band 


«10 week. Only 70 miles from New York via New 
York Central. For illustrated booklet, write or phone 





Make Reservations Now at 


EW YORK OFFICE argonauis’s-sozs 


Algonquin 4-3024 
o “RUSTIC” at — 


ANE LOG TAVERN 


informality, 
your favorite sports. Tennis, 
g. Orchestra. Delicious food 


JULY RATE from $40 @ JULY 4TH WEEK-END 
3 Full Days — $21, $24, $27 
Write for Booklet N 
CAMP LOG TAVERN, Milford, Pa. 
a. Y. Office, 408 E. 10th St. Tel. ST 9-4695 
Philadeiphia, 5033 Diamond St., Tri. 0621 
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ADULT CAMP 





mjoy the friendly 
rills in 


Swiminin 





POTTERSWLLE NW. Y 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


j LIMITED TO 100 
ALL SPORTS ° PRIVATE LAKE 
music ®@ LECTURES e CONCERTS 
| OFFICE > W. 42 St LAngactre 5-3674 
] Harry N. Boardman - Louis A. Rothblatt 


The Rare Charm of an [Intimate Congenial Group 


The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 





P oA ce of unexcelled beauty for 
ind relaxation. Our hour from 
y New York. 
A All Sports — Open All Year 
YVONROK, N. Y. Phone 7965 








A VACATION HAVEN 40 Ss oo N.Y 





formerly Lewlsobn’s Estate OPEN ALL YEAR 
im-ccre estate of fascinating hiking country. Tennis, 
sing, Golf, Handbali, Bicycles, Ping-Pong, Games, 
library, dancing. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comparable surroundings. Telephone: Hightand 
Your Hostess: FANNIE GOLDBERG 


This Adult in Jam 


in safe little I red 
near picture 1 ty ester. 
Sait water swimmin ling, 
boating and fishing on prem- 





cove 


r, 8a 





: ises. Dancing, tenn trips 
Glo ce ster, Mass. and all sports. Six hours by 
ABRAM RESNICK train from New York. 


Uirector , , 
. Write for booklet and rates 


AMANASCO LAKE LODGE 





Hina CONN, Phone 820 

" wain to the most won lerful little 

y Vi n or f a wee 1 Ultra 

wanmodations. All tjoor a divities ; our 

le | z Varied indoor recreations 

c ongenial 1 j . Famous sine 

} iles ma y via excell a yw 
i %. Muodera ra 








WESTERN VIEW FARM 


TED OHMER 


24th SEASON — Send for Folder 
| New Milford Connecticut 

























RESORTS 


FOR VACATION FUN AND REST 


55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven,” 
breath-takingly beautiful countryside— 
delicious food—restful indoor activities—in 
vigorating enjoyable outdoor sports: Tennis— 
swimming—ping pong—vol!ey ball—bowling 
— outdoor dancing — bicycling — ( horseback 


ciding and golf nearby). 
pee 


You’re welcome at any 


time and for any time 
VACATION RESORT’’ 


Write for bookiet 
Newbursh 4270 






tum 


**YEAR-ROUND 


New Windsor.N.Y. 

















Parent-Child Camp 
P RUTH AND MURRAY CAPLAN 
W4 ° Private Lake © Dancing 
~~ * T ! e Alj Sports 
BAIN ° Connections 
~ 8 tates for Season O rests 
°* Ame an-Jewish Culsine nook LET 


COMPLE TE CAMP PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 


~m BERKSHIRES* 














JOIN the VICTORY HEALTH PARADE ¢ 


Lakecres t 


On Hunn’s Lake Stanfordville, N. 

from N. Y. Ideal location in the heart of 
COUNTY Excellent accommodations 
Cordial hoapttaitty. Recordings. Library. All seasonal 
sports, Via N.Y.C.R.BRto Amenia, N.Y. Open all year 
Write or phone your reservations Stanfordville 4108 


EVA BERG, Director 


90 miles 
DUTCHESS 











HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in the 
eautl fills of the Sky.” Large ixurious rooms, 
most of which have open fireplaces and private porches 
Tennis viball, Swimming Pool, Uorseback Riding; 
alse Golf. aeaiha Marvelous food Open all year 


Specially low pre-Summer rates 
For reservations or further information, write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Tel. Tannersvilie 299 

















_VALCOUR LODGE 


On Lake Champlain Valcour, N. ¥ 
7 miles south of Plattsburg 


Modernly Equipped igi 


RTS 
aut SPOT yceLte L— wn 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


mN) 

















REEZEMONT: PARK| 






2A RMONK. NY, 
A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 


If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
taste as you would your home, visit this nearby 


resort. Exclusive. Dignified. LTaxuriously fur 
nished. All sport facilities. Excellent cutsine 
Less than one hour from New York City 


| 
Phone: Armonk Village 955 Open All Year | 
| 





[THE F ROCKLEDGE | | 








, WOODSTOCK, N PHONE 311 ]) | 
4 .. Enjoy a Restful Vacation 4 

§ in Unusual Surroundings 4 

7 Delicious Food Expertly Prepared 4 

, All Sports Available > 

|} Your Hosts, NETTIE and JOHN FISCHER 


| WALTELL HOUSE oi on FRANKEL FARM 


MT. BETHEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The only Modern Farm Hotel Combined with 
a Chidren’s Day Camp 





Meats, Pou, Egos and Fresh Vegetables 
Right from the Farm 
All Sports Booklet on request 


Hostess — Elia Frankel 
N. Y. C. Tel., LE 2-5864 


Your 
Phone Bangor, Pa. €2T3 





ADVERTISING ON 








OPEN NEW 
YEAR NEW YORK 
Tel. NEWBURGH — 
Only 563 miles from N 
Enjoy the charm of this Salen ial ” Ratate. 
Spacious grounds, Private lake. Canoeing. 
All seasonal activities. Unexcelled culsine. 


Accommodations 





Limited 





ADDITIONAL RESORT 
PAGES 899, 
AND INSIDE FRONT COVER 


903 | 





Printed in the U. 6. A. by BTEINZBLG Paras, inc., 


mn thes 
Weeks of July 11 and August I 
Combine uur vacation on larwe estate at 
Fishkill, N. Y., with constructive work on 
your short story mss. with VIOLA 
BROTHERS SHORE, WILLIAM BLAKE 
LANGSTON HUGHES, JEAN KARSA- 
VINA and LOUIS LERMAN. $45 per week 
Write or phone for Information, 
Reser 


School for Democracy 
13 Astor Pl., N. Y. 3 GRamercy 7-4086 


vations 














The Ideal Camp for 
the Entire Family 
A wonderful vacation 
place for the Parents 
FULL CAMP ACTIVITIES 
for ohildren. on our own crounds 
CAMP ECHO LAKE 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
MUrroy Hill 2-4622 


A Camp fer 
BOYS ~s GIMLE 
arse : 


ADIROMDACKS & 
Warrensburg. 
ww © 











Private Beach © Ali Outdoor Sports © Golf 


Adirondack Bus Line direct 
0D & HR connects with bus 
Early Reservations Suggested 


Tall Pines : 


W eer k 
Hudson 





ligh tin the 
hutchess County 
bh lls land and 
iter sports . 
Yt - <— for leisure 
Central or 
ighkeepsie. 


ends or vacation 
River Day Line to Fe 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 
PLEASANT VALLEY, Dutchess Co.. N. Y 








Phones: 2741 of S5tt 
An ADIRONDACK Adalt 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
4 doubles tennis courts; 
cement handball courts; 
swimming, boating etc. 
Hotel comforts camp in- 





formality. All rooms for 2 
TWIN PINES 
J. Saidel, Manager 


@nTrovtloke P. O., 


—MERRIEWOODE-— 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, WN. H. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake 
10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of boais 
and canoes. Interesting hiking objectives thru wood 
land trails. Fine cones and handbal) courts, badmin 
ton, sh ae chery, riflery. croquet, plag-pong 
ato Inte i ent. gay companionship 
$32.50 & $36.00 gent, gay co 12-26, $30 Weekly 
OLIVE H. @. BARON, Dir 


Lake George, N. ¥. 











POLTER’'S WILLOWS, Nanuet, N Y 
Country Estate 30 miles from city. Intimate 
Atmosphere, Superlative Pood. Adults only 
Nanuet 2224 


44k 





For help in selecting a vacation spot, | 
write or telephone the Resort Infor- | 
mation Department, 


The NATION 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y 
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“Morgan & Johnson Avenues, Brooklys, “dab + 3 








Yow tu oue volume at a new low price! 


“The best book to come out of the war.” 
— WILLIAM SHIRER 


“Probably the greatest book to be written since 


the war began.” 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 


BLACK LAMB 
GREY FALCON 


Few books written in our time have so clearly achieved classic stature 
as this adventure through time and space, this Yugoslavian travel 
diary of one of the world’s most brilliant women. Heretofore avail- 
able only in two volumes, at a comparatively high price, it has had 
a remarkably large sale. There is every reason to believe that this 
convenient, one-volume edition, containing all the text and all the 
illustrations of the original two volumes and at a price which has 
been nearly halved, will immediately fulfill a widespread demand. 


Rebecca West 


The full text and illustrations of the two-volume, 
$7.50 set. NOW IN ONE VOLUME AT $3.95. 








THE VIKING PRESS, 18 E. 48th Street, NEW"FORK 17, N.Y. 


Never before a PULITZER PRIZE 
like this one to 


Scaclacr 


Never before has a novel in a series won the Pulitzer Prize. Never 
before has a group of novels contained such a readable combina- 
tion of current history, romance and international intrigue as will 
be found in WORLD’S END, BETWEEN TWO WORLDS, DRAGON’S 
TEETH (1942's Pulitzer Prize Novel) and WIDE IS THE GATE (1943 
best-seller). Each $3.00 


"It wins new readers volume by volume. Pick up any one of the 
four and become immersed in the story.”—Herald Tribune. 
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